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Action 


Y: Throughout + This Year a Special Rieneeute of Picture Stories on Democracy 
ontrasts with Dictatorship * Plus: Freedom on Wheels Comes to Your Town 





Home-town Club... Admission 5¢ 


In everybody’s home town there’s a 
familiar landmark that greets you 
at fountains everywhere—the bright 
red Coca-Cola dispenser inviting 
you to enjoy the pause that refreshes 
with ice-cold Coke. Sparkling refresh- 
ment served in a jiffy. Have a Coke 


is the ever-welcome bid to a refresh- 


ing moment at everybody’s club— 


the neighborhood fountain. 


Coke = Coca-Cola 
“Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation “Coke” are 
the registered trade-marks which distinguish 
the product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


* * * 


Listen to The Pause That Refreshes On The Air 
with Percy Faith and the Coca-Cola Orchestra 
Sundays 6:30 P.M. EDT Columbia Network. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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_- Back in High School 


HE kid was sounding off for the benefit of the girl friend. (He 

was 18, going on 14, and through with Junior High. If he didn’t 
break a leg by Labor Day, he’d be behind that iron curtain of Se- 
nior High.) 

“You know,” he remarked profoundly, confident of a sympathetic 
audience, “I’m not so sure I’m going to school this fall. If I'm going 
to make the Dodgers, I know enough already. What good is all that 
geometry an’ history stuff going to do me? It won't improve my 
batting average. An’ I cert’nly don’t need any ole English teacher 
to tell me how to snag a fly ball.” 

“You're so right, Ronny,” she sighed. “I don’t think it’s going to 
get me to Hollywood any faster, either.” 

Pop and Mom grinned a private grin at each other in the next 
room. They weren't supposed to be eavesdropping. But by long 
experience they knew that these youthful rebellions would peter 
out. Time marches on, and come September, Ronny would be safely 
ensconced on the next rung of the scholastic ladder. 

Of course you're past that particular hurdle. (Or are you? Maybe 
we're taking a lot for granted.) But anyway, we assume that if 
you're reading this, you're one of the six million who are in high 
school with an eye to the future. Perhaps you're already a junior, or 
senior. You think you're going to college, or get some special train- 
ing for a real job—not a blind alley. You didn’t jump the gun the 
minute you ‘could get your working papers. 

So you're a student in the great American “people's university.” 
You're on your way to being an “educated” man or woman. What 
does that mean to you—and why? 


The president of Columbia University put this challenge to his 
entering class: “Any young man or woman who enrolls in a college 
or university, by that very act agrees to develop his faculties, to 
think independently, to form his own judgments, to gain a sense 
of values. Unless he does, going to college is a mockery.” 

No, college isn’t high school. But it’s just another stage in the 
same process. When you're in high school, it’s time to put away 
childish‘things. Something new has been added. You have in your 
head the makings of an exquisite precision tool that will stay by 
you all your life. You have in your body the bursting vitality with- 
out which your life will be nothing but drab existence. Your heart 
beats with joy, wonder, friendship, and generosity. What are you 
going to do with your head, your body, your heart? 

High school is where you'll find out. Here you will learn to use 
your mind, to understand that effect follows cause, to put your snap 
opinions and prejudices under the microscope, and see how they 
stack up against facts. Here you will brush elbows with a thousand 
kinds of people, and learn what it takes to live and work with other 
human beings. Here you will find out what the heroes of civilization 
have achieved. Here you can start to be one yourself. 


Happy landings! 


OUR FRONT COVER: On September 17 on our cover. Today 140,000,000 Americans 
America celebrates the 160th anniversary are called to defend anew the freedoms 
of the signing of the Constitution. This living which are the core of the Constitution and 
law of the land which binds our nation to- its Amendments. See “All Out for Democ- 
gether was drafted by the Founding Fathers racy,” pages 14-15, and the story of the 
at Philadelphia's Independence Hall, shown Freedom Train, pages 16-17. 

—Photo by Ewing Galloway. 
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Genius, Junior Grade Longhander 


Busy inventing all through vacation. But will he have spare time Not many dates for this Miss, now that she’s back at school. She 
now that school’s in? Sure! His Royal Portable will make extra does her work by longhand . . . and that takes time! With a 
time, yet allow him to do his homework quickly and neatly. Royal, she’d save tedious work, get through sooner, thanks to 
School tests reveal that students who type get Aigher marks, do such Royal features as “‘Magic”’ Margin, ““Touch Control,” and 
better work in less time! fuily standard Finger-Flow Keyboard. 


Cash-and-Carry You? 


During vacation, made lots of “‘long green” in short order with Well, the summer picnic is ovér now. Gotta go back to the grind. 
her Royal Portable. Intends to do same right through school.* But—don’t go without a Royal Portable to give you a hand! 
Not only will she whiz through her own work, she’ll also type March Mom or Pop down to your nearest Royal Portable 
notes, themes, reports for others for a fee! Royal Portable is dealer’s for a demonstration. Remember, Royal is the standard 
perfect training for using an office typewriter, too! typewriter in portable size! 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc, 
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Life-Preserver 
for Europe 


United States. But to the people in 
Europe, it is the Salvation Plan. They 
cling to it with a hope and a despair 
that is frightening. To them, starving 
and half-starved, it means FOOD; it 
means — bluntly — physical survival. 
This is America’s program for a new 
deal in Europe. The proposal is simple 
enough. Let the European nations get 
together and decide on their economic 
needs. To this united Europe, the 
United States will offer its aid — aid to 
save the whole of Europe instead of 
trying to save Europe piece by piece. 
Every visitor to the war-wrecked Con- 
tinent is deeply impressed by the one, 
over-riding fact: that the Marshall Plan 
offers the sole hope to the hopeless, to 
the millions of hapless, hungry Euro- 


[estes State. bo ts pei 


should the Marshall Plan fail — but 
it mustn’t. If it fails, peace fails, Europe 
fails, all fails. This places a great and 
historic responsibility upon the Ameri- 
can government, the authors of the 
Plan, and a greater responsibility still 
on us, the people of America. 


No Cut-Rate Peace 


One cannot realize the full impor- 
tance of this until one has seen the 
rate faces of 
the men, women and children of 

We cannot buy peace or assure de- 
mocracy on the European continent at 
a cut-rate price. We must not pinch 

ies when it comes to feeding and 

ing alive our former allies and co- 
fighters for a free world. That would 
prove in the end to be the most ex- 
pensive form of economy. 

The Marshall Plan is not a charity 
plan. It is not a plan to keep Europe 
on the dole forever. In fact, it’s not 
even a “plan.” It is, strictly speaking, a 
Proposal for Europe to make her own 
plan on how she can get back on her 
economic feet quickly and effectively. 





® Just off the boat from a summer 
inspection trip to Europe, Irving D. 
W. Talmadge, Foreign Affairs Editor 
of Senior Scholastic, wrote this article 
on the Marshall Plan. Senior Scholas- 
tie will publish soon Mr. Talmadge’s 
first-hand account of European con- 
ditions. 











The idea grew out of a commence- 
ment address delivered by Secretary of 
State George C. Mars on June 5, 
at Harvard University. 


In this h, he laid down the 
basic idea thet only American aid can 
avert a E disaster. This aid to 
be effective, declared, must not be 


on a piecemeal basis. The Secretary 
then outlined his proposals for the re- 
habilitation of Europe. 

The proposals called for the Euro- 
pean nations, first, to draw up a balance 
sheet of their resources and their needs; 
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second, to work out a blueprint for 
self-help; third, to submit to the United 
States government a program specifying 
the aid required from America. 

This done, the United States would 
examine the program in the light of its 
own resources and determine to what 
extent Europe’s requirements can be 
met by this country. The final decisions 
are to be made by Congress. — 

“It is logical,” Secretary Marshall 
declared in his Harvard speech, “that 
the United States should do whatever 
it is able to do to assist in the return of 


Map drawn for Senior Scholastic by Eva Mizerek 
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normal economic health in the world, 
without which there can be no political 
stability and no assured peace .. . 

“There must be some agreement 
among the countries of Europe as to 
the requirements of the situation .. . 
This is the business of the Europeans. 
The initiative, I think, must come from 
Europe .. The program should be a 
joint one, agreed to by a number of, if 
not all, European nations.” 

These words electrified the world. 
They had a profound effect in the Euro- 
pean capitals. There was prompt reac- 
tion on the part of Britain. Foreign 
Secretary Emest Bevin hailed the U. S. 
proposals as “a real attempt by a great 
country . . . to make its contribution 
to creating a healthy world.” Equally 
enthusiastic was the response from 
France. The big international question 
mark was: How is Russia going to take 
it? That mystery was cleared up within 
three weeks. 

Within 12 days of Secretary Mar- 
shall’s address, Foreign Mimisters Bevin 
of Britain and Georges Bidault of 
France met in Paris for a preliminary 
discussion of how best to make use of 
America’s offer to aid in the recovery 
of Europe. The two Ministers con- 
ferred for two days, June 17-18, but 
took no official action except to invite 
Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav 
Molotov to join them in a three-power 
discussion of the project. 

The world’s pulse beat faster when 
Molotov accepted the invitation. There 
was hope at last for European unity. 





France’s Bidault and Great Britain's Bevin, shown at the Quai Dorsay in 
Paris, found little trouble in working together as the conference leaders. 
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This hope, however, proved short-lived. 
It was completely dashed soon after 
Europe’s Big Three finally sat down at 
a table, on June 27, to talk business. 

The split between Russia and the 
West came to the surface almost at 
once. Said Molotov: “The Soviet Gov- 
ernment considering that the Anglo- 
French plan . . . would lead to inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Euro- 
pean countries .. . rejects this plan as 
being altogether unsatisfactory and in- 
capable of yielding any positive results. 

Said Bidault: “I would like for my 
part to put the Soviet delegation on 
guard against any action which might 
result in the separation of Europe into 
two groups.” 

The Three-power Conference was 
over. It failed to unite all of Europe. 
Russian was out. Britain and France 
decided to go ahead on their own. They 
sent invitations to 24 European coun- 
tries summoning them to a conference 
on the Marshall Plan. 

Every country in Europe was invited 
except three — Russia, Germany, and 
Spain. Germany was not invited be- 
cause she still has no government to 
speak for her; and Spain was “unin- 
vited” because she has the kind of 
government which neither the West nor 
Russia consider truly representative of 
the Spanish people. 

The test then was whether the Soviet 
satellite states would attend the con- 
ference. For a few days a tug of war 
ensued between the West and Russia 
over the allegiance of the countries in 
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the Soviet orbit. But the Soviet steam. 
roller went to work, and one by one 
the satellite states turned down the 
invitations. 

When the meeting (officially called 
“The Conference for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation”) opened in Paris 
on July 12, 16 of Europe’s 27 countries 
answered the roll call. They were 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Iceland, Eire, Italy, Luxem- 
burg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom. 

The absentees, in addition to Russia, 
were the eight countries lying within 
the Soviet sphere of influence — Al 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, Hungary, Poland, Romania, and 
Yugoslavia. 

The conference set out to “draw up 
as quickly as possible a program to 
cover Europe’s resources and Europe's 
needs.” Accordingly, the 16-nation con- 
ference in its three sessions set up an 
overall steering body, known as the 
Cooperation Committee. It also ap- 
pointed four sub-committees. 

These bodies, after completing their 
surveys, will jointly determine how 
much the European countries can them- 
selves contribute to Europe’s recovery 
and how much additional help will be 
required from the United States. Then 
a detailed plan for the rehabilitation 
of Europe will be submitted to the 
United States. 


Congress Holds Purse Strings 


The next move after that will be u 
to America — how much of Europes 
requirements can we meet? 

To help Congress make its decision, 
President Truman requested three com- 
mittees to study our own economy in 
relation to the European aid program. 
These groups are: 

(1) One headed by Interior Secre- 
tary Julius A. Krug which is to report 
on “the state of our national resources.” 

(2) The Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, headed by Dr. Edwin G. .Nourse, 
which is to study “the impact on our 
national economy of aid to other coun- 
tries.” 

(3) A 19-man group, headed by 
Commerce Secretary W. Averell Harri- 
man, which is to analyze the findings of 
the first two committees and advise 


) President Truman “on the limits within 


which the United States may safely and 
wisely plan to extend such assistance 
and on the relation between this as- 
sistance and our domestic economy.” 
These committees’ reports will be com- 
pleted this month, at about the same 
time the European nations complete 
their survey. 
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First in a Series on 
America in World Affairs 


settlement of America,” one of 
our leading philosophers has writ- 
ten, “had its origins in the unsettle- 
ment of Europe.” And now, three and 
a half centuries after the first migra- 
tions to the New World. we can say, 
by a slight reversal of terms, that a set- 
tled America must go to the rescue of 
an unsettled Europe. 

What all this means is that the New 
World has never been isolated, From 
the beginning, in the sixteenth century, 
to our own time, its destinies have 
been intertwined with those of the Old 
World. The Old World peopled the 
New, and the process, it is well to re- 
member, did not reach its climax till 
avery few years ago. 


Old and New Are One 


The Old World fought, for two cen- 
turies, over who should control the 
New. And even after the New World 
achieved political independence, its eco- 
nomic, intellectual, and artistic depend- 
ence continued for another century or 
more, The New World was, from the 
beginning — and still is— part of West- 
em Christendom. Its dominant ideas 
and ideals derived from two thousand 
years of European history. The culture 
of the New World was a European cul- 
ture, transplanted and transformed. But 
it never departed completely from its 
origins, The economy of the New World 
was—and is today—closely related 
with that of the Old. 

This long relationship has been, note 
well, one of inter-dependence. It was 
Réver a one-way affair. From the very 
beginning America impressed itself 
upon Europe — upon its economy, upon 
its politics, upon its culture. From the 





* You will be able to read an 
article on “America in World 
Affairs” every week. Dr. Com- 
mager’s series, prepared exclu- 
sively for Senior Scholastic, will 
tell the step-by-step story of 
America’s “growing up,” be- 
ginning with Christopher Co- 
lumbus’ all-important voyage. 
This year, Dr. Commager is a 
guest lecturer at Cambridge 
University, England. 
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Grows 








out of the Old 


pa sine American gold and silver and 


grain and lumber and tobacco and rice 
influenced the economy of European 
peoples. From the beginning the Ameri- 
can wilderness, with its invitation to 
settlement, influenced the society of 
Europe. From almost the beginnin 
America’s democratic practices _ 
ideals influenced the mind of Europe. 

Gradually the current of influence 
began to run more strongly from West 
to East, than from East to West. Ameri- 
can exports of cotton and corn, and 
later, iron and steel, began to play an 
ever more important part in European 
life. American social institutions — the 
position of women and children, for ex- 
ample — operated more and. more as 
standards for western Europe. Ameri- 
can political ideas came more and more 
to be the model toward which Euro- 
pean peoples aspired. And American 
power, growing in the twentieth cen- 
tury to giant proportions, came to be 
a force with which every European 
nation had to reckon. In education, 
in art, in literature, in science, America 
came more and more to set a pattern 
to which the Old World had to con- 
form. 


Together in War and Peace 
How important this inter-relationship 


* has been can be seen in the history of 


political crises and wars over the last 
800 years, Historians remind us that 
our colonial wars — King William’s War 
and Queen Anne’s War, and the rest 
of them — were European wars too. We 
are inclined to forget that America has 
been involved, in one way or another, 
in all the great European conflicts, And 
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By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


Europe itself was involved even in those 
wars we think of as peculiarly Ameri- 
can—the War of 1812, the Mexican 
War, the Civil War, and the Spanish 
War. There has never been a major 
European conflict since the period of 
settlement which did not involve Amer- 
ica; there has never been an American 
conflict which did not involve Europe. 
How intimate the inter-relationship 
has been can be seen, too, in the an- 
cestry of the American people, in the 


‘background of our books, our works of 


art, our scientific discoveries or tech- 
nological advances. Look where you 
will in American history and you get 
international history. Look at the gene- 
alogy of any family and you are back 
in the Old World. Look to the story of 
most great scientific or mechanical in- 
ventions —the railroad, steel-making, 
radium, or penicillin—and its roots 
were in the Old World. 

It will be the purpose of this series 
to indicate the place which America 
has occupied, the influence she has ex- 
ercised, the role she has played, in 
world history. Such a story must have 
a central thread, and the thread is 
naturally political. Such a story must 
have a dominant theme, and the theme 
is, inevitably, the growth of American 
democracy and the influence of that 
democracy upon world affairs. Such a 
story must have a moral, and the moral 
is that America has always been part 
of the One World. . 














‘ROUND THE WORLD 
Europe 


Growing distrust between Russia and 
the United States throws a lengthening 
shadow across a Europe struggling to 
get back on its feet after six years of war. 

Russia, and the Russian-d ted 
countries of eastern Eurépe, have re- 
fused to cooperate in the Marshall Plan. 
This is a program, suggested by George 
C. Marshall, U. S. Secretary of State, 
under which 16 European nations are 
laying out a joint program for economic 
recovery (see page 5). Nor did Russia 
attend the world trade conference at 
Geneva at which 17 nations tried to 
find ways to increase international trade. 

The Geneva conference completed 
the draft of a trade treaty which will 
get final consideration at a November 
conference in Havana, Cuba. 

The Ruhr, heavy industry workshop 
and “coal bin” of the European contin- 
ent, took the center of the stage as the 
key problem of Europe’s economic fu- 
ture. Coal production in the Ruhr is 
half the pre-war rate. Steel production 
is less than one-sixth the wartime peak. 
The U. S. believes that this industrial 
heart of occupied Germany must start 
beating again before Europe can re- 
gain its economic health. 

The British also want to revive pro- 
duction in the Ruhr, which is in the 
British occupation zone. But Britain, 
(governed by the Labor party, which 
has a socialist program) is also working 
to socialize the Ruhr. The U. S. favors 
more freedom for private enterprise. 
France favors permanent international 
control of the Ruhr. Otherwise, France 
fears, Germany will grow too strong if 
her production revives. 

Great Britain’s fight for economic re- 
covery seems to be making little prog- 
ress. A $3,750,000,000 loan, granted to 
Britain last year by the U. S., is almost 
used up. This loan has been the main 
source of the dollars Britain needs to 
buy food and raw materials until British 
production and export trade are stepped 
up to high speed. The British find more 
cheer in plans for the wedding on No- 
vember 20 of Princess Elizabeth, who 
is destined to be Queen of England, to 
her distant cousin, Lieutenant Philip 
Mountbatten. 

Italy ratified the Italian peace treaty, 
which all nations concerned except Rus- 
sia have now ratified. A few days later 
the U. S. moved to help Italy’s economic 
recovery, by cancelling $1,000,000,000 
in debts due to the United States from 
Italy. 

The “East-West split” deepened as the 
nations of eastern Europe lined up more 
solidly than ever under Russia’s leader- 
ship. These nations are weaving a net- 
work of trade” agreements with each 
other and with Russia. Meanwhile op- 








IT HAPPENED 


THIS SUMME 


A Quick Review to Put You “In the Know” 














Acme 


KILTS GREET THE FEZZES: Scots and 
Egyptian Boy Scouts met at World 
Jamboree in France last month. 


position leaders in Romania and Bul- 
garia were arrested, and conservative 
leaders ousted from the Hungarian cab- 
inet. The U. S. suspected Communist 
party influence behind these events, and 
made protests to the three governments. 


The Middle East 


The “Truman Doctrine” went into 
action this summer. The U. S. began 
to send goods (including military sup- 
plies) to Turkey and Greece. These 
materials were delivered under a $400,- 
000,000 aid program aimed to make 
those nations strong enough to resist 
communism. Northern Greeée is a bat- 
tleground where Greek government 
forces skirmish with Greek guerrilla 
forces. These guerrillas, according to 
the Greek government, operate with 
the help of the neighboring Balkan 
states, which are under Communist in- 
fluence and are friendly to Russia. 

Meanwhile, the Athens government 
which the U. S. supports, ran into 
trouble during August. The premier 
and cabinet had to resign because of 
their failure to unite their country. 

In Palestine (see next week's special 
issue), the worst outbreaks in years be- 
tween Arabs and Jews have flared up, 


just as the U. N. General Assembly met 
to try to settle the Palestine crisis. Dur- 
ing the summer tension in the Holy 
Land grew, as Jewish underground ter- 
rorists blew up British property and 
kidnapped and killed British soldiers. 
The British answered by arresting many 
Jews and placing parts of Palestine 
under martial law for brief periods. 
They also executed several terrorists. 


The Far East 


India, after years of struggle towards 
independence, has at least won freedom. 
The vast sub-continent has been divided 
into the Dominion of Pakistan (made up 
of India’s Moslem minority) and the 
Dominion of India (mainly Hindu). The 
two new nations passed from British 
control on August 15. Although they are 
now independent, the dominions re- 
main temporarily in the British Com- 
monwealth. (Watch for special article on 
India in Sept. 29 issue.) 

Burma was the scene of the sum- 
mer’s most sensational political murder. 
Armed gunmen broke into the Council 
chamber and wiped out practically the 
whole cabinet, including Premier U 
Aung San. The British said these killings 
did not change plans for granting Burma 
her freedom this fall. 

In Indonesia fighting broke out this 
summer between Dutch and the Indo- 
nesian Republic. An fheasy truce was 
reached at the demand of the U. N. 
Security Council. The Republic has 
been promised independence by 1949. 
Fighting broke out when Dutch and 
Indonesians failed to agree on details 
of the independence agreement, and on 
economic matters. (See U. N. News.) 

Korea, liberated from Japanese rule 
during World War II, has a prom- 
ised independence. But independence is 
not arriving very fast. Conferences be- 
tween Russia and the U. S., whose 
troops occupy Korea, have failed to 
get anywhere. 

In Japan a Socialist premier heads 
the civilian government. The United 
States believes that Japan is nearly 
ready to govern herself again. Our State 
Department has invited representatives 
of 10 other nations who belong to the 
Far Eastern Advisory Commission to 
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’ International News Photo 
The nation’s first Secretary of De- 
fense is James V. Forrestal, 55, 
wartime Secretary of the Navy. 


begin talks this fall on a peace treaty 
for Japan. Russia opposed such a meet- 
ing, on the ground that the “Big Five” 
foreign ministers should draft the 
treaty. 

China’s northern provinces, especially 
Manchuria and Shantung, have become 
strongholds for the Chinese Commu- 
nists. The Nationalist government now 
controls little of these vital regions ex- 
cept along the railroad routes, After 
World War II the U. S. tried to heal the 
bitter quarrel between Nationalists and 
Communists. Future American policy 
toward China may grow out of the mis- 
sion of General Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
who was sent by the State Department 
this summer to study conditions in 
China and Korea. 





The Americas 


Uncle Sam is busy shining up the 
links of Pan-American friendship. At the 
conference of American foreign minis- 
ters last month at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
U. S. delegates led in planning closer 
military cooperation among the Ameri- 
can nations. For Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall, the conference was 
an opportunity to get acquainted with 
South American statesmen. He warned 
the conference that U. S. financial aid 
is needed desperately in Europe and 
may not be available now for South 
America. 

Twenty nations took part in the hemi- 
_— conference. Nicaragua, where 

neral Anastasio Somoza seized power 
by force this summer, did not get an 
invitation. 

To clear the way for the Rio meeting, 
the U. S. and Argentine governments 
announced an end to their six-year 
feud. During World War II the U. S. 
had claimed that Argentina was too 
friendly with the Axis powers. This 
Summer, after Argentina Ahad expelled 
from the country some alleged Nazis, 
our State Department said that Ar- 
gentina had apparently done its best 
to get rid of Axis influence. 


Life in these United States, during 
the sweltering summer, took no vacation 
from novelty and excitement. Millions 
of Americans craned their necks for a 
glimpse of fabulous “flying discs.” Other 
millions watched the New York Yankees 
romp ahead to an easy lead in the 
American League pennant race. Farm- 
ers produced a record wheat crop worth 
over three billion dollars. Scientists split 
three more atoms. Lead, bismuth, and 
thallium were the eager victims. 

But far more significant headlines 
than these were being made in Wash- 
ington. Before the Eightieth Congress 
recessed on July 27, it launched dozens 
of investigations, after passing vital 
legislation: including the much-debated 
Taft-Hartley Labor Act. (See page 10.) 

The investigations, still under way, 
cover the international as well as domes- 
tic scene. Congressional committees 
fanned out all over Europe to investi- 
gate conditions in Germany, to chat 
with Europe’s statesmen, and to tune 
in om the State Department’s much- 
disputed shortwave program, the “Voice 
of America.” Other Congressmen 
boarded transport planes for Europe 
and Asia, their portfolios bulging with 
$64 questions. 

On the domestic front, Congressional 
committees held several inquiries, all 
aimed at “getting at the facts.” Among 
the things Congress wanted to know 
were: why the Army spent $36,000,000 
to build only 347 miles of Inter-Ameri- 
can highway; how many Communists 
there were in the Government, labor 
unions, and in the movie industry; and 
why the U. S. spent $40,000,000 for 
four plywood airplanes, including 
Howard Hughes’ giant Hercules flying 
boat. 


New Laws of the Land 


Key laws passed by Congress in its 
closing weeks, in addition to the new 
labor law, dealt with: 

Armed Forces Unification. The Army- 
Navy Unification Bill, passed by Con- 
gress, welds the War Department and 
the Navy Department into a single De- 
partment of Defense. The President’s 
Cabinet now has nine rather than ten 
Departments. A single Secretary of De- 
fense (see photo) now heads the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces. The Air Forces 
have been given equal rank with the 
older services. 

Rent Control. Congress passed a rent 
control bill to continue modified regula- 
tions through February 29, 1948. The 
bill will let tenants “voluntarily” pay 
15 per cent more rent if given leases 


through 1948, and ends all rent control 


IN THE FORTY-EIGHT STATES 


on new houses, remodeled houses, and 
hotels. 

Appropriations. It takes a lot of 
money to keep Uncle Sam’s Cabinet 
Departments and independent agencies 
going for a year. Last January, President 
Truman asked for thirty-seven and a 
half billion dollars. The economy- 
minded Congress pared down the Presi- 
dent’s budget, appropriating $2,800,- 
000,000 less than the President has re- 
quested. (Mr. Truman claimed Con- 
gress actually saved only half this 
amount. ) 

There was much important social 
legislation, including many bills urged 
by the President on which Congress 
failed to take final action. This “un-- 
finished business” includes: a universal 
military training bill to make military 
training compulsory for men between 
18 and 20; the Taft-Wagner-Ellender 
Housing Bill to set up a long range 
housing program with government help; 
a national health insurance bill to set 
up a health insurance program; the 
Stratton Bill to permit the entry into 
the U. S. of 400,000 European refugees; 
and a Federal aid to education bill, by 
which the Federal Government would 
give the states financial aid for educa- 
tional purposes. 

. Debate on these bills will be renewed 
when the Ejightieth Congress meets 
again next January. 


More Workers, Higher Prices 


President Truman scored a victory 
over the Republican leadership in Con- 
gress by successfully vetoing a bill to 
reduce income taxes 10 to 30 per cent. 
Another victory for the President came 
when Congress sustained his veto of a 
bill requiring extra import duties on 
foreign wool found to be competing 
with U. S. wool. The wool bill, the 
President pointed out, was contrary to 
our whole foreign trade policy. Con- 
gress listened, and passed a new bill 
without tariff provisions, which the Pres- 
ident signed. 

Throughout the nation signs and 
signals of current trends appeared: Full 
employment — in July, employment 
reached an all-time high of more than 
60,000,000 workers. Higher prices — 
Bureau of Labor Statistics revealed that 
cost of living is more than one and a 
half times above 1935-1939 average, 
and 18 per cent above 1946 figure. 
Loyalty test — a program was launched 
to investigate the loyalty of more than 
2,000,000 Federal employees. Atomic 
age — construction began at Brook- 
haven, N. Y. on the first peacetime 
atomic energy pile in the United States. 
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HE most important and most hotly- 
T debated law passed by the Eigh- 
tieth Congress in its session com- 
pleted this summer is the Taft-Hartley 
Act, known more officially as the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947. 

This law drastically changes the re- 
lations between our Federal Govern- 
ment, businessmen, and labor union 
leaders and members. Its Republican 
sponsors, Senator Robert A. Taft, of 
Ohio, and Representative Fred A. Hart- 
ley, of New Jersey, devoted months to 
getting the bill to a final vote. The 
House approved it by a 4-to-1 margin, 
the Senate by 3-to-1. In each case, a 
majority of both Democrats and Re- 
publicans favored the bill. 

But President Truman vetoed the 
bill and sent to Congress an all-out 
blast against it, explaining in great de- 
tail his reasons for disapproval. Con- 
gress answered this by overriding the 
Presidential veto. The vote was well 
over the two-thirds majority required 
to make the bill a law against the 
President’s disapproval. 


Stop Sign for “Abuses” 

The full text of the Taft-Hartley Act 
would easily fill several issues of Senior 
Scholastic from cover to cover. But its 
basic meaning can be spelled out in 
much less space. Its main purpose is to 
restrict or prevent activities and prac- 
tices of labor unions disapproved by 
Congress, Supporters of the law 
claimed it corrected the balance of the 
former National Labor Relations Act of 
19385 (the Wagner Act), which was 
favorable to labor, and that it will stop 
many abuses by labor unions. Oppo- 
nents of the bill, particularly labor lead- 
ers, flatly called it a “slave labor act” 
designed to destroy the legitimate 
claims of organized labor, 


Labor regarded the Wagner Act as 
its “Magna Charta,” because it gave 
Government protection and encourage- 
ment to union activities. In 1935, there 
were only 4,000,000 workers in unions. 
Today, there are 15,000,000 union 
members, and their organizations 
blanket every basic industry in the 
country. It is this strong unionized 
force, including one in every four 
workers in the U. S., which is now 
faced with a new labor-management 
“rule book.” Some of the more im- 
portant provisions of the new law are: 

q Sttikes which might endanger the 
national health or safety (a coal or rail- 
road strike, for instance) may now be 
delayed by the Government for at least 
80 days. 

§ Unions may be sued by employers 
for breaking their contracts and for 





Smith in the Cincinnati Post 


Some people, especially business 
men who felt ill-treated by Wagner 
Act, believe “turn about is fair play” 


SENIOR 


Taft-Hartley Act sets new patterns 


for labor-management relations 


many other actions, (Previously, unions 
could not be sued.) : 

q The “closed shop” is forbidden, In 
a “closed shop,” an employer may hire 
only workers who already belong to the 
union in his plant. Now an employer 
may hire non-union workers as well, 
and they may join a union after they 
have been employed if they wish. 

q Jurisdictional strikes (work stop- 
pages caused by arguments between 
two or more unions, rather than be’ 
tween an employer and a union) are 
now illegal. 

q Secondary boycotts are also illegal. 
A secondary boycott is a refusal of one 
group of workers to handle goods com- 
ing to or coming from a plant where 
other workers are on strike. 

No union (and no business corpo- 
ration) may spend money in political 
campaigns to attempt to elect or de- 
feat candidates for office. 

4 Many “unfair labor practices” on 
the part of unions are prohibited. These 
include attempts to force workers to 
join a union, excessively high initiation 
fees, and “feather bedding” (practices 
whereby employes are paid for work 
not performed or for unnecessary 
work), 

The effects of the new labor law will 
not come simply from the “thou shall’s” 
and “thou shalt not’s” written into the 
lengthy text. The new pattern of labor- 
management relations will be set in 
great part by the newly-expanded Nea- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 


(Concluded on page 12) 


TWO WAYS TO LOOK AT 
THE NEW. LAW 





Coak in National CIO New 
Others, particularly labor leaders, 
think Act puts workers in the dog 
house, under control of employers. 
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United Nations News 
PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 


HIS week the 55-nation General As- 
Teembly of the United Nations meets 
at its temporary headquarters at Flush- 
ing Meadows, New York. It will con- 
sider such explosive items as (1) the 
admission of new members (Yemen and 
shiny new Pakistan have been approved 
by the Security Council and 10 other 
nations disapproved); (2) relations of 
of U. N. members wit 1 Franco's Spain; 
(8) an Argentine proposal to abolish 
the privilege of the Big Power veto; 
and, most important of all, (4) a re- 
port by the United Nation’s Special 
Committee on Palestine. 

The Palestine question came before 
the U. N. at a special session of the 
Assembly last May. This special ses- 
sion was requested by Great Britain 
because of increasing tension in the 
Holy Land. The Assembly elected an 
ll-nation committee to make on-the- 
spot studies of the Palestine problem. 


The Security Council 


The Security Council, U. N.’s most 
powerful body, spent the summer in 
almost fruitless debate on three issues: 

1, The Balkans. The Balkan Inquiry 
Commission completed its four-month 
study of Balkan conditions. Conclusion: 
that Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania 
had supported guerrilla warfare against 
the Greek government. The vote was 
8-2, with Russia and Poland against 
the commission’s findings. 

The majority report proposed setting 





United Nations Photo 
U. N.’s “Poster of the Year” shows 
55 flags being “planted” for peace. 
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up a 2-year frontier commission in the 
Balkans, to discourage frontier raids 
upon Greece. But when this came to a 
vote in the Security Council itself, Rus- 
sia blocked it by wielding the mighty 
veto. 

2. Military Staff Committee. After 18 
months, the 11 member-nations of the 
Military Staff Committee submitted 
their first report to the Security Council. 
Content of report: the Big Five should 
contribute men and arms to the United 
Nations world police force. But the 
committee work got no further when 
Russia refused to make any estimate 
of how large the police force should be. 

8. Atomic Energy Commission. After 
four months of debate, the working 
committee of the Commission dropped 
the discussion of Russia’s 12 proposed 
amendments to the original U. S. plan 
for international control of the atom. 
The U. S. deputy representative, Fred- 
erick H. Osborn, remained firm in his 
stand that no violator of atomic energy 
regulations should be able to find shel- 
ter under a Big Power veto in the Se- 
curity Council. 

Now before the Security Council are 
problems posed by Egypt and Indo- 
nesia. Egypt demands that the Se- 
curity Council order the withdrawal of 
British troops from Egypt and the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan — a demand that 
Britain strongly opposes. In the In- 
donesian conflict, the Security Council 
took its strongest action to date, call- 
ing on Dutch and Indonesians alike to 
“cease fire.” Both sides at first agreed 
to obey, but the truce was broken at 
many points. 


Other U. N. Groups 

The International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, only new U. N. body set up during 
the summer, will take over the care 
of one million stateless persons in 
Europe (Displaced Persons). IRO was 
created last July, after the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration was dissolved. 

An International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund went into action on Septem- 
ber 1 to aid 60 million child victims of 
the war. The United States and several 
other nations have contributed funds, 
and shipments of food have already 
begun. A number of U. N. member 
states have approved a plan to ask one 
day’s pay from every working man and 
woman in the world for the ICEF. 
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Senior Scholastic 


Citizenship Quiz 


Questions are based on articles in this is- 
sue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teach- 
ers Edition. 


RULE BOOK FOR LABOR 


In each problem there are two state- 
ments, Draw a circle around the letter 
in front of the one statement in each 
problem which is correct. Each correct 
answer counts 5 points. 


1. (a) The Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act of 1947 was sponsored by 
President Truman. 

(b) The Taft-Hartley Act is re- 
garded by organized labor as an unjust 
attack upon their rights. 


2. (a) Under the Taft-Hartley Act 
strikes which might endanger national 
health or safety are illegal. 

(b) Jurisdictional strikes, caused by 
arguments between unions, are illegal. 


8. (a) Robert N. Denham has been 
appointed General Counsel for the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

(b) NLRB’s job is to attempt to pre- 
vent strikes. 


4. (a) The Taft-Hartley Act makes 
it illegal for business corporations to 
spend money to elect or defeat political 
candidates. 

(b) Unions may not be sued for 
breaking contracts. 


5. (a) “Closed Shop” is the term 
used to describe factories which have 
no labor union for their workers. 

(b) Many unions are planning cam- 
paigns to defeat Congressmen whom 
they consider unfriendly to labor. 


My Score 


LIFE-PRESERVER FOR EUROPE 


The whole world is watchirig to see 
what will come of the Marshall Plan. 
Fill in the blanks with the correct an- 
swer. Each correct: answer counts 5 
points. 


1. Which country 
was not invited to the European Con- 
ference because she had no central gov- 
ernment to represent her? 


9 What statesman 
said that the Marshall Plan was “a real 
attempt by a great country to make its 











contribution to creating a healthy 
world.” 
8 What body in 


our country will make the final decision 
as to how much aid we will give Eu- 
rope? (Please turn page.) 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ (Cont’d) 


4 In what city are 
the 16 European countries meeting to 
work on the Marshall Plan? 








5. What is the 
work of Secretary Krug’s committee? 
6 What nation in- 





fluenced Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, and other countries not to co- 
operate in the discussions on the Mar- 
shall proposals? 


ve France and 
what other country has taken the lead 
in organizing Europe to carry out the 
Marshall Plan? My Score_____ 





MATCH YOUR WITS 


Draw a circle arouird the letter which 
goes best with the main statement in 
each problem. Each correct answer 
counts 5 points. 


1. In colonial times, America influ- 
enced Europe through (a) her litera- 
ture and art; (b) her industries; (c) 
her raw materials; (d) her transporta- 
tion system. 


2. The Freedom Train is making a 
32,000-mile tour of the U. S. to (a) 
urge us to leave Germany and Japan; 
(b) remind us of our democratic heri- 
tage; (c) commemorate the freeing of 
the slaves; (d) work for world peace. 


3. The first stop of the Freedom 
Train will be in (a) Boston, (b) Wash- 
ington, (c) Philadelphia, (d) New 
York. 


4. The Freedom Train will visit (a) 
300, (b) 500, (c) 1000, (d) 1500 
cities this year. 

5. The man who said, “It may be 
only a dream . . . But I believe that 
men can rule themselves,” was (a) Jef- 
ferson, (b) Washington, (c) Hamilton, 
(d) Paine. 

6. The Bill of Rights is an addition 
to (a) The Declaration of Independ- 
ence, (b) The Articles of Confedera- 
tion, (c) The Constitution, (d) The 
Treaty of Paris of 1785. 


7. Today our country is under attack 
from within by (a) democrats, (b) 
feudalists, (c) communists and fascists, 
(d) tories and monarchists. 


8. Germany’s' nazism was a variety 
of (a) communism, (b) democracy, 
(c) fascism, (d) constitutional mon- 
archy. 


Total Score 


My Score______ 





My name 


Class 
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Rule Book for Labor, 1947 Edition 


(Concluded from page 10) 

The original NLRB was set up by 
the Wagner Act of 1935. Composed of 
three men and a large staff of legal 
experts, this independent agency was 
the body which administered the labor 
law. Under the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
NLRB is expanded to five men, and a 
General Counsel has been added. The 
General Counsel is given broad powers 
to determine what matters the Board 
may act on. President Truman has 
named Robert N. Denham, a Maryland 
Republican, as General Counsel, and 
former Democratic Senator Abe Mur- 
dock and labor expert J. Copeland 
Gray as the two additional Board mem- 
bers. 

Under the terms of the Act, the new 
Board began its operations on August 
22, two months after the bill became 
law, Before any union may call in the 
Board to enter a labor-management dis- 
pute, the union must meet a number 
of new regulations. Officers of the union 
must submit a written statement to 
the Board that they are not Commu- 
nists or Communist sympathizers. 
Unions must also show that they have 
issued detailed financial reports to all 
their members and registered them 
with the Board. 

The Act also sets up an entirely new 
Government agency. This is the Federal 
Mediation and Concilation Service, 
which will attempt tor prevent strikes 
by doing everything to bring agreement 
in individual labor-management dis- 
putes. This function was previously per- 
formed by a branch of the Labor De- 
partment. President Truman named 
Cyrus Ching, 71-year-»ld former execu- 
tive of the U. S. Rubber Company, to 
head the new agency. 


Storm Signals Are Up 

Since the passage of the new labor 
law, no major strike has clouded the 
industrial horizon, But the storm sig- 
nals are set. It is not that big strikes 
are necessarily ahead, but organized 
labor has mapped a definite campaign 
against the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
often at odds with each other, are 
solidly agreed on their belief that the 
new act is a “bad law.” But they may 
adopt different policies to meet it. Al- 
though not all unions will follow it, 
these are the current tactics of the 
major labor organizations: 

1. Many unions will boycott, for the 
present, the new NLRB. They will try 
to settle future disputes with employ- 
ers without help from the NLRB. By 


SENIOR 






doing this, they will not have to deal 
with a Board which they feel, justly 
or unjustly, is “loaded” against them 
by the terms of the Act. And unions 
may be able to“avoid submitting ron- 
Communist and financial statements to 
the Board by not calling on its services, 

2. Many unions are openly challeng- 
ing provisions of the law, hoping that 
employers or the Government will take 
them to court. Union leaders hope that 
the Supreme Court will eventually find 
the labor law unconstitutional, and will 
wipe it off the statute books. One par- 
ticular point which unions are chal- 
lenging is the provision which ap- 
parently makes it illegal for union news- 
papers to take sides in political cam- 
paign. This; labor leaders claim, is a 
violation of freedom of the press. 

3. Despite the law’s provisions which 
discourage political action, both the 
AFL and CIO are starting nation-wide 
campaigns to defeat Congressmen whé 
supported the bill and whom they call 
unfriendly to labor. 


This article is merely a start in ex 
plaining the significance of the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947. In 
another issue early this fall, Senior _ 
Scholastic will present a lively discussion 
by businessmen, labor leaders, and Gov- 
ernment officials, who will air their dif- 
fering views on the new law. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Underline the word or phrase that 
defines or explains the meaning of the 
italicized word in each sentence. 

1. There are guerrillas in northern 
Greece. (a) hairy apes; (b) mountain 
lions; (c) irregular troops; (d) fascists. 

2. Instill democratic ideals into the 
world. (a) force upon; (b) impart 
gradually; (c) take form; (d) intro- 
duce immediately. 

8. This is a year of rededication for 
our democracy. (a) repetition; (b) 
planning ahead; (c) comparison with 
other nations; (d) new affirmation of 
faith, 

4. Our heritage from the Old World 
includes language and many other 
things. (a) inheritance; (b) imports; 
(c) gift; (d) debt. 

5. Many people give only lip service 
to democracy. (a) pay taxes; (b) talk 
against; (c) talk but don’t act for; (d) 
volunteer for combat. 

6. Poland is a satellite of Russia’s. 
(a) colony; (b) province; (c) an ally 
with equal rank; (d) a second-rate fol- 
lower. 
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BN i They get a great reception—snapshots do! For 


everybody welcomes pictures of fun and friends. 


Everybody enjoys seeing ‘“‘what we did”’ and “‘who 


was there”... shown as only photographs can do it. 


7 7 7 


To make sure of your snapshots, use Kodak Verichrome 
... America’s favorite film. It takes the guesswork out 
of picture-taking . . . makes “getting the picture” a cinch. 
Try Verichrome in your Brownie Reflex . . . or in any of 
the cameras in the famous Kodak line . . . and see! You 
press the button—it does the rest. 
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COMING—EVERY WEEK 






















What is it all about? Why is the air full 
of arguments over what democracy means? 
Why are we opposed to communism and 
fascism? To help American young people 
think out straight answers to these con- 


ae fusing questions, here is the first of an 

important series of articles which we'll 

bring you every week in this school year. 
This “All Out for Democracy” series will 
be guided by Scholastic Magazines’ spe- 
cial Advisory Committee: Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Chairman; Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia; 
Dr. Henry Steele Commager, Professor of 
History, Columbia University; Mr. Stanley 
E. Dimond, Director of Social Studies, De- 
_troit Public Schools. The text is written by 
Mrs. Rosa Kohler Eichelberger, well-known 
lecturer and director of “Freedom Forums.” 
The art work is drawn by Miss Lois Fisher, 
popular illustrator and author of “You 
and the United Nations.” Watch for them 
every week! 
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1. “Gave Proof Through the Night...” 
Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 


NE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY years ago this 

fall, an exhausted handful of American troops, 
driven and defeated by the British, pitched camp at 
Valley Forge for the darkest winter of the Revolution. 
They were hungry and their uniforms were rags. Their 
frozen feet left crimson marks in the snow. Half of 
them were sick with fever. They were not professional 
soldiers, they were raw farmers and mechanics, who 
had not been paid for months. Their only desire was to 
get the war won and go back to their homes. 

No wonder their great commander had moments of 
despair when he and Tom Paine had to use all their 
powers of persuasion to keep the men fighting. One 
night a weary soldier said to Washington, “General, 
what is this thing we're fighting for — this liberty?” 

And Washington replied, “It may be only a dream. 
It may be that it will never come to pass. But I believe 
that men can rule themselves.” 


Democracy Came the Hard Way 


The “American dream” came true. It was not a per- 
fect democracy. But it was the high point toward which 
men had climbed for fwo thousand years. We had at- 
tained more freedom for the average man than any 
other people. Today we have become the oldest, largest, 
and most successful republic in history. 

Since before the Christian era, this hope of liberty 
existed chiefly in the minds and hearts of men. They 
experimented with many forms of government—with 
kings and czars, with leagues and councils, with feu- 
dalism and imperialism. Once in a while a flash of the 
democratic idea shone: in Greece, in Rome, in Switzer- 
land, in France. The English Magna Charta of 1215, 
and their Puritan Revolution of 1640-1689, showed that 
men were struggling toward popular government. 

Even on our own new continent, democracy did not 
come over night. It had its forerunners in the May- 
flower Compact of 1620, the Fundamental Orders of 
Connecticut (1639), and the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights. Then at last, in 1776, the Continental Congress 
signed the Declaration of Independence that made us a 
nation. In this great Declaration and in many of the 
constitutions framed by the new states were contained 
all the essential ideas of democracy. ; 

Still this was not good enough! Our fast-growing 
country needed a Federal Union, not a loose confedera- 
tion of states. So in 1787 we wrote a real Constitution 
for the United States. This great document, which went 
into effect in 1789, has been our basic law from that 
day to this. 

Were we satisfied? No! It was only a few years before 
we began writing amendments to protect individual 
citizens against too great power of the Federal govern- 
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» Struggle for Freedom Never Ends 





Pictures by Lois Fisher 


ment. The first ten Amendments, known as the Bill of 
Rights, were added in 1791— and we've added eleven 
since. American democracy is flexible. It can, and does, 
grow with the times. 

Today this democracy of ours is under attack — not 
from without but from within. We do not fear any of- 
fensive from outside. Two World Wars in twenty-five 
years have proved that Americans still know how to 
fight and win wars. 

But when supposedly loyal Americans accept the 
doctrines of fascism or communism, then there is dan- 
ger to the rule of the people. 


What We’re Up Against 


Fascism? But that was defeated and discredited when 
we won the war against Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
wasn't it? Yes, that’s true. There is no major military 
power today under a fascist government. But the roots 
of fascism were planted deep in some parts of Europe 
and South America. And even in the United States there 
are some Americans who sympathize with and spread 
propaganda for fascist ideas. 

Communism? Well, that’s Russia, and if she wants 
that form of government, it’s up to her, isn’t it? But, 
she has a lot of “satellite states” under her thumb in 
Europe, and some parts of China have gone commu- 
nist. Should we be bothered about all that? Yes, if it 
makes it harder for other countries to become, or stay, 
democracies; yes, if it begins to block the efforts of the 
United Nations for peaceful organization of the world. 

But we should be worried, too, about those American 
Communists who secretly work night and day to control 
our institutions and destroy our government. 

So here we stand, many of us confused. Do we 
know what great blessings we have? Do we know what 
ideals we believe in? Do we know what we want to 
hold on to and improve? Unless we do, we will never 
have the strength and the faith to go forward toward 
greater freedom. 

Let’s look at America on a September evening. The 
boys and girls stroll to the corner drug store for a 
double malted, and then to the movies. Father, home 


from a hard day's work, 
reads the paper in his 
easy chair. Mother does 
her housework with 
many modern conveni- 
ences, and has time left 
over to work in the 
P.T.A. Come Sunday, 
they all go to their friendly neighborhood church. On 
election day the whole family over 21 goes to the poll- 
ing place. Maybe no two of them vote exactly the same. 
They don’t have to. Because, in that little election 
booth, only the voter knows what he marks on his 
ballot. 

Simple stuff? But freedom is made of simple stuff. 
These small things are desperately important. Do we 
realize what would happen to us under another form 
of government, where the force of the state, not the 
will of the individual citizen, is in control? The movies? 
Only pictures the government wants you to see. 

Father might read, but only the paper he was allowed 
to, and only the news permitted to be published. Mother 
could join a civic group if she were the “right” race or 
religion. Church? The officially approved one. Election 
day? No Republicans, no Democrats, no Socialists. You 
would vote for just one party-THE party—yes or no 
(and don’t vote no if you know what's good for you). 


Keeping What We've Got 


And that is what this series is about. Once a week, 
through this school year, Scholastic Magazines will 
bring you in words as simple as these, and pictures as 
graphic, the story of democracy, and its powerful to- 
talitarian opponents. It will compare them at every 
point and on every: level, by solid facts. 


We, the American people, have a heavy job ahead 
of us. We intend to keep our country strong and healthy 
and free. We believe that ours is the best form of gov- 
ernment in the world, the happiest way of life for ordi- 
nary men and women. And we are going to prove it! 


Next week: Government Of, By, and For the People 










































































There has never 
~ been anything quite 
r o like it. 

.™ “Tt” is the Freedom 
Train, and it’s coming 






a * 4 
0 « e ma to your town, or close 
& * \ ° . 
N pat to it, amid more ad- 
: vance planning and 
Sa fanfare than all of 


Barnum and Bailey’s 
circus press agents ever dreamed of. 

The Freedom Train is a seven-car 
railroad train which has a precious load 
of documents on board — original letters, 
treaties, and drafts which are the most 
treasured records of our American his- 
tory. Highlights of the train’s displays 
will be the original drafts of the Consti- 
tution and the Declaration of. Inde- 
pendence. The Mayflower Compact and 
Roger Williams’ Statement of Religious 
Freedom, among many other papers, 
will record America’s fight for freedom 
during colonial times. And the surrender 
documents of World War II will show 
how that struggle for life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness has continued 
to the present day. 


Headed for 300 Cities 


Because its contents are so valuable, 
the Freedom Train’s visit to your com- 
munity will be the once-in-a-lifetime 
chance to see these hundred documents. 
Because this is a time when freedom and 
democratic rights are far from secure 
throughout the world, the Freedom 
Train will serve to make every American 
more aware of his privileges and re- 
sponsibilities. 

The train starts a 33,000-mile journey 
sg apt scadinge wig 5 yeh 

a year, visiting more than 300 cities 
throughout the country. Its first stop 
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Freedom Train! 


is Philadelphia. There, on September 
17-18-19, at the historic site which wit- 
nessed so much of our Revolutionary 
history in the making, the Freedom 
Train will be one of the highlights of the 
160th anniversary celebration of the 
birth of the U. S. Constitution. 


Dramatizing Our Heritage 


The red-white-and-blue Freedom 
Train has behind it months of planning 
by hundreds of men and women. The 
project was set in motion last Decem- 
ber by Attorney General Tom C. Clark. 
As chief law enforcement officer of the 
United States, the Attorney General 
expressed his concern over the “general 
unrest” throughout the country. At a 
White House meeting he told a group 
of businessmen, labor leaders, execu- 
tives in advertising, motion pictures, 
newspapers and magazines, and many 
others, that some way should be found 
to “instill in the hearts of our country- 
men a pride in our achievements, a 
loyalty to our institutions, and a broader 
appreciation of the American heritage.” 

Following this meeting, the Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation was organized. 
The Foundation, financed and directed 
by private individuals, took it upon itself 
to set the Freedom Train on its way to 
redédicate 140,000,000 Americans to 
our American democratic principles. 

The Freedom Train is only the high- 
light, the center-ring act, of a much 
broader program. As you will learn in 
your classrooms, your newspapers, and 
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on your favorite radio programs, this 
week is the beginning of a Year of Re- 
dedication. The purpose of the Year of 
Rededication is best described in a 
statement by Thomas D’Arcy Brophy, 
advertising executive who is president 
of the American Heritage Foundation. 
“Most of us prefer to describe our- 
selves as just plain ‘good Americans, 
and let it go at that,” says Mr. Brophy. 
“For the average busy person, this is a 
handy way to put together a self-por- 
trait . . . the words are simple, they 
sound well, and they can be rattled off 
without much time or thought. Besides, 
there is something soothing about a 
catch-phrase. It’s pleasant to repeat, 
over and over, that one is a ‘good Amer- 
ican.’ But it’s meaningless until we 
prove it. 


“The Time Is Now” 


“Today we Americans have a strange 
and urgent choice. We can pay lip- 
service to our blood-stained, heroic heri- 
tdge and hope that our liberties don't 
slip away in the process. Or we can, 
here and now, resolve that our dearly- 
bought freedoms shall never sicken and 
fail for lack of care. If ours is the latter 
course, then the time is now to set 
about the task.” 

In your own community the Year 
of Rededication will be narrowed down 
to a Week of Rededication, the seven 
days before the arrival of the Freedom 
Train. The week will include special 
events emphasizing participation by 
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different groups in the community. 
There will be days for veterans, in- 
dustry, labor, schools, women, and inter- 
faith organizations. School Day will, of 
course, be your special day. Your teach- 
ers and principal, with your help, will 
plan projects to show the special part 
played in our democracy by 26,000,000 
school pupils. 
American Heritage Foundation of- 
ficials point out that 3,500 high school 
apers can do a wonderfully ef- 
fective job for the Freedom Train and 
for Rededication Week. Perhaps your 
school paper can put out a special issue 
to welcome the train. Your various clubs 
can all —- too. Your Art Club 
can design school decorations for Re- 
dedication Week, for instance. And the 
Photography Club can “cover” the ar- 
rival of the reedom Train. 


It’s Your Job, Too 


Many schools are already planning 
year-round participation for the Year 
of Rededication. This magazine is 
taking an active part. The build- 
ing of our American Democracy is 
important to us all. You will be able to 
read more about the Freedom Train and 
the documents on board in future is- 
sues. The route of the train will be 
published at regular intervals so that 
you can see when the Freedom Train is 
scheduled to reach your vicinity. 

In future articles in this magazine 
‘you will be able~to read some of the 
Eescinating stories connected with the 
Freedom Train’s documents. Not all of 
them are as weighty as the drafting of 
the Constitution, however. There is a 
letter addressed to President Abraham 
Lincoln from the King of Siam, for in- 
stance. In a beautifully written letter, 
King Mongkut offered to send elephants 
to the United States so that they could 
breed here and then be used to “travel 
through uncleared woods and matted 
jungles, where no carriage and cart 
roads have yet been made.” 





























How Well Does It Fit You? 


Dorman Smith and many other cartoonists are 
pushing their talented pens for Freedom Train 





Coming Your Way 


Here are the cities which the Free- 
dom Train will visit during the next 
month: 

Philadelphia—Sept. 17-18-19. 

In New Jersey—Atlantic City, Sept. 20; 
Trenton, Sept. 21; Elizabeth, Sept. 23; 
Paterson, Sept. 24. 

In New York—New York City (Manhat- 
tan), Sept. 25-26; Brooklyn, Sept. 27; 
Queens, Sept. 28; Van Nest (Bronx) 
Sept. 30. 

In Connecticut — Stamford, Oct. 1; 

, Oct. 2; Waterbury, Oct. 3; 
Hartford, Oct. 4; New Haven, Oct. 5; 
New London, Oct. 7. ; 

Providence, Rhode Island—Oct. 8. 

In Massachusetts—Worcester, Oct. 9; 
Lynn, Cct. 10; Boston, Oct. 11-12. 

In Vermont—Rutland, Oct. 13; Burling- 
ton, Oct. 15; Montpelier, Oct. 16. 

After this the Freedom Train goes to 
New Hampshire, northern Massachusetts, 
and Maine (Oct.); down through Massa- 
chusetts and through New York, into 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the 
District of Columbia, and Virginia (Nov.). 

You can read the day-by-day route of 
the Freedom Train in coming issues of 
Senior Scholastic. 
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President Lincoln declined the offer 
with regret, because “our political juris- 
diction does not reach a latitude so low 
as to favor the multiplication of the 
elephant.” 

A visit to the Freedom Train itself 
will be“the climax of Rededication 
Week. The train will make one-day 
stops except in a few large cities, but it 
can accommodate 1,200 visitors an hour. 
The documents are housed in three 
specially-built railroad cars. Twenty 
tons of steel were welded into the inner 
and outer walls of the cars to make 
them tamper-proof and shock-proof. 

The documents themselves are en- 
cased in plastic so that no accident can 
mar them. Four thousand square feet 
of a new type of lucite plastic are used 
to cover the documents. This new 
plastic will absorb ultra-violet rays and 
preserve the irreplaceable papers. The 
plastic will not obscure your view of 
the documents, because it is clearer than 
glass. And the plastic is so strong that 
it would require a 100-pound ball 
traveling at 50 miles an hour to pierce it. 


Clear Track for Freedom 


No railroad journey was ever under- 
taken with more care. Ninety-four rail- 
road companies are cooperating to see 
that the Freedom Train rolls over their 
tracks without a hitch. Three Pullman 
cars are attached to the train to house 
the staff of thirty on board, and a 
special baggage car will hold the extra 
equipment necessary for the long jour- 
ney, Twenty-four armed guards will 
travel with the train to keep constant 
watch on the documents. 

And as it travels through the 48 
states, the Freedom Train will set off 
the alarm bell in every American’s 
mind, reminding him that liberty and 
freedom are not gifts. As the hundreds 
of precious documents show, the Amer- 
ican heritage is ours only because 
others contributed their thoughts, their 
actions, and their lives to it. 
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Joe Palooka, a “real good guy” to millions, is excited about the Freedom Train and is doing his part. 
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Authority on typing technique says that with the “touch” system, anyone can 


quickly acquire “useful” typing speed. Read his added suggestions below. 








POSTURE is important. Sit FINGERS should curve as Pivot fingers from the 


erect, feet flat, to acquire shown, with wristsand arms 
comfortable balance and relaxed. Tap keys briskly... 
avoid fatigue. finger action only. 


Correct typing is really easy 
on a Smith-Corona Portable! 


The first successful portable, Smith-Corona 
has more “know-how” behind it than any 
other portable typewriter. You'll find that.out 
when you test its easy action, try out its time- 
saving features, and discover its long-lived 
economy. Full 84-character keyboard, same 
size as on office typewriters. 


Equip yourself with a Smith-Corona, learn 
the easy “touch system” —and take your port- 
able along with you, wherever you have writ- 
ing work to do. See it at your dealer's. 


SMITH- CORONA | 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


“home” positions to strike 
keys with proper fingers... 
then return “home”. 


big 


“HUG THE KEYS,“ says Saks- 
vig—eliminate arm or wrist 
. action, keep fingers close to 
keys. 





SES Poe po Wii St 


ALL YOU NEED: Typewriter, 
instruction book, touch typ- 
ing chart (with exercise on 
back )—then go ahead! 





LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators and Typebat 
Brand Ribbons and Carbons 
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~The World 
LOOKS AC US ccnepennanr on 


as we see ourselves 


Are we gazing into a cracked mirror? 
Or does the rest of the world 
need new glasses? 








@ THE United States, to us, is the great- 
est nation in the world. We think we're a 
remarkable people and that, as a people, 


we've accomplished some derful 





How do we know what other people 
think of us? American servicemen sta- 


tioned overseas tell us. Our foreign cor- 
aA 





things. That’s what we think! But do 
the peoples of other nations see us as 
we see ourselves? Not often. 

To some people ours is the land of 
the machine and the factory where 
everyone looks and acts alike. Some 
believe our sole interest in life is making 
money and that the dollar sign is our 
national symbol. To the poverty-stricken 
of many countries America is a land 
where the streets are paved with gold. 
Others believe that we are the last great 
capitalist nation and that we are about 
to fall to pieces. 


N 1832 Mrs. Trollope, a well-edu- 
cated English lady and mother of 
the future novelist, Anthony Trol- 

lope, wrote her impressions of our coun- 
try with humorous dismay. 

She and her spendthrift husband, as 
well as their six children, were in the 
U. S. to rebuild their fortune. Her at- 
tempt to aid her husband in founding 
a store in the “new town of Cincinnati” 
gave her a chance to see American life 
at close range. 

Mrs. Trollope was a keen observer 
and a good journalist. She talked to 
everyone and took a look at everything. 
She attended, among other things, a 
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resp ts, both newspaper and radio, 
make frequent reports. CBS has an ex- 
cellent radio program, As Others See Us 
(Sundays, 12:30-1 p.m., EST), based 
*on such information. 

Many foreigners visit the U. S. From 
the earliest days when European ex- 
plorers furled the sails of their ships in 
our bays and inlets down to the present 
time, these visitors have been recording 
their impressions of our country and of 
ms. From this literature — recorded 
speeches, letters, diaries, ships’ logs, 
and books, we can get an idea of how we 
looked to other people years ago. 


prayer meeting, a camp meeting, a 
Quaker meeting, and a debate in Con- 
gress. She organized her impressions 
into clear-out pictures of American life. 

In early Cincinnati, she wrote, gar- 
bage had to be thrown in the middle 
of the streets so that the pigs could get 
it easily! ; 

Attending church was the chief social 
event: “I never saw any people who 
appeared to live so much without 
amusement as the Cincinnatians. Bil- 
liards are forbidden by law, so are 
cards. To sell a pack of cards in Ohio 
subjects the seller to a penalty of fifty 
dollars. They haye no public balls, ex- 
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cepting, I think, six during the Christ- 
mas holidays. They have no concerts. 
They have no dinner parties. 

“Were it not for the churches, in- 
deed, I think there might be a general 
bonfire of the best bonnets, for I never 
could discover any other use for them.” 

The ladies powdered themselves 
“immoderately” with pulverized starch. 
Their clothes were elaborate, often 
chosen without proper regard to color 
combinations or to season. 

“I have often shivered at seeing a 
young beauty picking her way through 
the snow with a pale rose-coloured 
bonnet set on the very top of her head.” 


“Look Alikes”’ 


British Lord Northcliffe was im- 
pressed by our uniformity of life and 
habits. In 1918 he wrote, “It is impos- 
sible for a stranger traveling through 
the United States to tell from the ap- 
pearance of the people or the country 
whether he is in Toledo, O., or Port- 
land, Oregon. Ninety million Ameri- 
cans cut their hair in the same way, 
eat each morning exactly the same 
breakfast, tie up the small girls’ curls 
with precisely the same kind of rib- 
bon fashioned into bows exactly alike.” 

Dr. Erna Barschak, a German 
teacher, moved to this country about 








the time World War II began. Many of 
our customs and ways of doing things 
were strange to her. After a heavy 
Thanksgiving dinner, Dr. Barschak 
would have liked to relax. Instead, her 
hostess took her for a ride “to see the 
country.” They drove so rapidly that 
they didn’t see anything and Dr. 
Barschak recalled the more leisurely 
pleasure travel (often by bicycle or on 
foot) in Europe where travelers fre- 
quently paused to admire the land- 
scape. 

This year the restaurant owners of 
London held a meeting to consider what 
they could do to make life attractive for 
tourists. They discussed the American 
whim for ice water. 

A Conservative member of the 
House of Commons said, “Ice water 
chills the palate, ruins the digestion, 
and makes all food and meat taste like 
leather. Let us civilize the Americans 
when they come.” 

An Italian writer explains to his read- 
ers that in America there are automats 
—restaurants where you never see a 
waiter. You put in a coin, turn a knob, 
and out comes an item of food! “Auto- 
matic restaurants, even without their 
advantages, would be popular in Amer- 
ica because Americans in general prefer 
to be served by machines rather than 
humans.” 


Money Mad 


Alexis de Tocqueville, a scholarly 
French nobleman, wrote Democracy in 
America in 1835. He was impressed by 
the fact that there were few families 
in America who owned vast estates as 
they did in Europe. “I do not mean,” 
he continues, “that there is any de- 
ficiency of wealthy individuals in the 
United States; I know of no country, 
indeed, where the love of money has 
taken stronger hold... .” 
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Diving into Uncle Sam’s money pool 








The modern Swiss also are con- 
vinced that Americans are always after 
another dollar. They quote famous 
American sayings— “Business is busi- 
ness” and “Time is money” —to sup- 
port their belief. 


The Promised Land 


For many years the peoples of the 
Old World have looked to America as 
the promised land, a paradise on earth. 
The poor peasants of Italy have long 
held this belief. 

Carlo Levi, Italian author of the best- 
selling Christ Stopped at Eboli, writes 
of the Italians’ myth of America in a 
recent issue of Life magazine. 

“Many small [Italian] property own- 
ers sold all they possessed in order to 
buy the prized ticchetto, the passage to 
America.” 

American words have crept into the 
Italian peasants’ speech, says Levi, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s pictures hang 
on their walls, and when they voted 
for a republic instead of a kingdom, 
they were hoping Italy would become 
more like America. 

These Italians know, however, that 
while America is a land of great wealth, 
it is also a land of hard work for 
the emigrant. Italians helped build our 
railroads and cities and they wrote 
home about the hard work. But Amer- 
ica with her “Madonna of Liberty” 
still remains the promised land in sharp 
contrast to their own poverty-stricken 
villages. 

Millions of people look to the United 
States as a Santa Claus or an Old Uncle 
Moneybags who can and should draw 
from an almost endless treasure house 
ot wealth to help the starving peoples 
of the world. 


Revolver on the Table 


If we read such Russian papers as 
New Times, Pravda, and Izvestia, or 
listen to Radio Moscow, we get an idea 
of what the Russians think of us today. 
Russia’s opinion is interesting because 
Russia is one of the few countries today 
which has strict control over her news- 
papers and radio. In Russia, all forms 
of communication say what the gov- 
ernment wants them to say. In most 
countries each newspaper or radio sta- 
tion has much more freedom to say 
what it pleases. 

The Russians are not impressed by 
our wealth but believe that we are in 
a desperate situation — that the U. S. is 
headed toward economic ruin and that 
we are taking strong measures to pre- 
vent this ruin. 

Russians believe that during the war 
we built up tremendous productive 
capacity in our factories and that now 
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we must find additional foreign markets 
for our goods or face serious unemploy- 
ment. She points out that we have 
grabbed sea and air bases all over the 
globe, that we have the largest air 
force and the atom bomb. In short, we 
are militaristic, reactionary, and imper- 
ialistic. We seek to build up an alliance 
of capitalistic nations which we can 
dominate. 

We are described as preparing tor 
war against Russia. One Russian writer 
says, “The United States is talking 
about peace — with a revolver on the 
table.” 

Izvestia has been critical of our help 
to Greece: “And what will be left of 
Greek sovereignty after American mili- 
tary and civilian personnel sit on the 
heads of the Greek rulers and start to 
direct Greek affairs with the aid of 250 
million American dollars? The long-suf- 
fering Greek people are faced with the 
replacing of one master by another 
master — the United States.” 

Moreover, the U. S., according to 
these Russian papers, is opposed to the 
just postwar hopes of the victorious 
Sdviet Union. Some Americans believe 
that Russia really believes this; other 
Americans say that Russia tells this to 
Europe and to the Russians (1) to win 
sympathy in Europe; (2) to make the 
Russians accept~hardship and work 
hard because they are afraid of us; (3) 
to prove her belief that capitalism 
headed by the U. S. is going to fail. 


This is the first of a series of articles 
on “Life in a Democracy.” Having seen 
what others think of us, next week we 
will begin to take a look at ourselves— 
our homes, schools, newspapers, books, 
movies, radio, etc. What makes the 
U. S. tick? Why do we think ours is the 
greatest country in the world, the best 
place to live? We'll see. 








Svoboda in The Brooklyn Eagle 
Russia paints her own picture of U.S. 
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© What kind of picture of America does Holly- 

~ wood present to the world? In this country Holly- 
wood’s particular view of American habits and 

manners is seldom accepted as true to fact, but 

in many parts of the world it serves as the only 

picture of life in the United States. Here an English 

writer, with tongue in cheek but with cold steel 

in her glarice, tells us what she would know of the 

United States if her knowledge were based solely 

on what she sees in the movies. She is London film 

' correspondent for the New York Times and film 

By C. A. Lejeune eritic for the London Observer. 
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HE United States of America is a 
cozy little country consisting of 
three small states, California, Ken- 

tucky, and Texas; a vague area known 
as the Middle West; a section called 
the Wild, or Woolly, West, and New 
York. There used to be another State 
called Georgia, but that was away back 
in history days. Its capital city was a 
place with a Greek name, where they 
fought some battle or other — Atlanta 
or Atlantis. 

California is where the film stars live; 
it has one town called Hollywood, and 
a lot of empty space. Kentucky is used 
for raising horses; the best people to 
raise horses are 12-year-old boys. Texas 
is populated by very tall men in white 
hats and plaid shirts, who roll their ciga- 
rettes and talk with a drawl. 

The Middle West is sort of an inno- 
cent place; all the inhabitants look kinda 
naive. The boys chew straws, and take 
a heck of a long time to get hold of a 
simple thought. The girls look fresh and 
blossomy, like Jeanne Crain. They 
dream a lot, dress in gingham. 


Reprinted by permission of the New 
York Times and the author. 









































































The Wild and Woolly West isn’t what 
it used to be. It still offers one startling 
natural phenomenon. It’s always sunset 
in the West. But the place has grown 
sissified since they got rid of the In- 
dians. Nowadays the cowboys’ main oc- 
cupation is singing. 

New York, tucked away behind the 
Statue of Liberty, consists of two parts 
Brooklyn and Broadway. Everyone in 
New York is either terribly rich or 
frightfully poor. The terribly rich live 
in things called penthouses. The advan- 
tage of living in a penthouse is that 
you can look out of your window and 
see Brooklyn Bridge, beyond which peo- 
ple live in tenements. In New York 
nobody starts to do anything until it gets 
dark, Then the terribly rich slip into 
mink, or white ties and tails, and set 
out to work their way through the night 
clubs and bars. The frightfully poor 
start their day’s work, too. The work- 
ing men in New York are mostly po- 
licemen and keepers of delicatessen 
stores. The working girls are all show- 
girls. 

These constitute the main geogra- 
phical sections of America. Other out- 
standing spots are Chicago, where gang- 
sters tear up and down the streets in 
black bulletproof cars, mowing people 
down with machine guns; Boston, an 
old-fashioned, rather stuffy place; 
Washington, overcrowded with cherry 
blossoms and Senators; San Francisco, 
where private inquiry agents operate 
along the waterfront in a perpetual fog; 
and Carvel, where the Hardys live. 


Tue history of America is short and 
easy to remember. There have been two 
internal wars: A dull skirmish with the 
English about tea, which was all right 
once they got rid of Benedict Arnold, 
and a really dressy struggle between 
the North and South. The North won, 
but the South was nicer. After that, 
nothing happened until] 1916, when 
some people called doughboys went to 
Europe and won a war. On Dec. 7, 
1941, the Japs attacked Pearl Harbor, 
and some people called GIs had to 
go out to the Pacific and lick the pants 
off them. Any American who survived 
the Pacific war came home with a 
Purple Heart. 

America is governed by a President 
and Senators. There have been three 
Presidents of the United States: George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and 
Theodore Roosevelt. Pardon me, I’m 
wrong; it seems there was another Presi- 
dent called Something Wilson, who was 
devoted to his family, and liked to stand~ 
by the piano, listening to old songs. He 
was shockingly misunderstood and wore 


eyeglasses. 
The Senators are smooth, well-kept 
men in double-breasted suits. Those 
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who aren’t long-winded bores are fright- 
fully corrupt. All politicians in America 
are corrupt. The most.corrupt are called 
Governors, and they earn their living by 
protecting racketeers. Attorneys, known 
as Mouthpieces, are corrupt too. The 
higher police officials are either cor- 
rupt or bullies and brutes. Nobody is 
ever taken to police headquarters for 
questioning without being grilled, 
sweated, or bashed to a pulp. The only 
policeman in America you can trust is 
a street cop, and then only if he’s called 
O'Sullivan. 

The population of the country is re- 
markably small—not more than a few 
families to each town. The average 
family consists of Pop and Mom, Grand- 
ma, son and daughter of college age, 
and Junior, who looks best asleep. 
Junior is a great one for saying, “Go 
jump in a pond,” “G’wan, kiss the guy,” 
“Mom, why doesn’t Pop come home to 
us any more?” “Aw mush,” and “Jeepers 
Creepers.” 

The people of America are always 
beautifully dressed. On an average, they 
change their clothes every ten minutes. 
Everything they put on is new, perfectly 
tailored and crisply pressed. Even the 
cowboys wear fresh shirts all the time. 
You never see anybody in a garment 
with a darn or patch. Nobody has to 
tend the household linen, mend stock- 
ings, make over Pop’s pajamas, or put a 
new seat in Junior’s pants. They simply 
throw the things away and start again. 
The only needlework done in America 
is the knitting of tiny garments. 

In homes the main articles of furni- 
ture are the ice box and the telephone. 
The telephone system in America (in- 
vented by Don Ameche) is one of the 
seven wonders of the world. In storm 
and snow, lightning and national emer- 
gency, it never breaks down. Nobody 
ever dials a wrong number, finds his 
correspondent is out when he calls, gets 
a busy signal or a bad connection. 

A light breakfast of orange juice and 
coffee “will sustain the average adult 
until the evening, when he or she can 
drink out. The main meal is held in the 
middle of the night in the kitchen, and 
consists of a glass of milk and cold 
chicken from the icebox. The younger 
members of the family, of course, live 
on ice cream exclusively. 

The fauna of America consists mainly 
of the horse and the Cairn terrier; now 
and then the discerning eye may detect, 
in the distance, a stampede of cows. The 
flora is largely confined to the orchid 
and the long-stemmed rose. The rose is 
a peculiarly interesting variety, having 
extraordinary lasting qualities, and no 
thorns. You can pluck it with the bare 
hand, or clasp it to the bare bosom, 
without being pricked. It never opens 
beyond the bud stage, and will stand in 


a vase without water for days. We have 
also been told that in certain parts of 
the country the grass is blue, but per- 
sonally I haven't seen it. 

The leading national pastimes are 
baseball, jive, riding on roller coasters, 
and necking. 

College, which follows school, and is 
practically indistinguishable from it, is 
simply designed to offer a more ad- 
vanced course in necking. The cur- 
riculum is so arranged that nothing is 
allowed to interfere with the main pur- 
suit. A little light practice in carrying 
books, and possibly a mild crush on the 
English Literature professor are the 
most that can be required of the coed. 

Most of the colleges provide football 
captains to help the enterprising necker 
along. A few colleges even supply a 
chapel and minister to solemnize mar- 
riages at short notice. 


A SMART girl, by the time she’s 
through with school and college, has 
learned all there is to learn, and is ready 
to face the world. Besides necking, she 
can jitterbug, ride, skate, mix a high- 
ball, and croon a throaty torch song. 
She knows the two ways of life, the 
American way and the wrong way, and 
can read the larger headlines in a news- 
paper. She has heard of Shakespeare, 
Hitler, Superman, Lincoln, Frank Si- 
natra, Robin Hood, Benny Goodman, 
Freud, and Mickey Mouse. If she’s 
really smart, she Gan toss off a line or 
two of Keats’ more celebrated odes, 
manage a few simple bars of Debussy 
or Chopin, and recognize the balcony 
scene from Romeo and Juliet. She's 
got all the culture a girl meeds and 
doesn’t have to open another book in 
her life. Since books are not provided 
in American homes, mostly she doesn't. 

Around this time she’s ready for mar- 
riage. She gets married in the early 
twenties, at latest, to a handsome, sun- 
tanned young man not more than seven 
feet high. He has a whimsical smile, 
hair with the cutest crinkle, a dimple 
in his cheek or chin, and a rather bump- 
tious manner. She doesn’t notice the 
bumptious manner, because all she’s 
marrying him for is to Have Fun. By 
profession “he is an artist or an archi- 
tect, a scientist, or a secret agent, or 
maybe he just has a yen for building 
bridges. In any case, deep down inside 
of him, he knows that Having Fun is the 
thing he’s always needed. 

Having Fun, in the last instance, is 
the inalienable right of every American 
citizen. It may end in a jail, an auto- 
mobile crash, a trip to Reno, a blessed 
event, or simply a hangover with an 
icepack. But, however it works out, 
Having Fun s the great. tribal cere- 
mony of America, the crowning ritual 
of national life. 
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ost summer at the lake you lived 
happily, day in, day out, in shorts. 
All was certainly right with that world. 
Now you're back in the other world of 
school. You’ve dated Sally for the Fall 
Hop. Imagine gliding with her onto 
that dance floor garbed in your cher- 
ished abbreviations! 

On the other hand, you would have 
been pointed out as a queer duck had 
you lounged around Lake Willinono in 
a tux. Yes? Well, surely this intelligence 
and good taste of yours regulate more 
of your life than clothes and manners. 
Don’t they apply as well to the words 
with which you dress up your vocabu- 
lary for various occasions? Are you as 
keen about variety and appropriate- 
ness in vocabulary as in dress? 

Let’s pull our heads out of your 
clothes closet and poke them into the 
space where you store words, What 
have we here? There is the old, worn- 
out “swell.” You're writing your pal 
Joe during a week end at a shore hotel. 
The food is “swell.” So are the swim- 
ming, the moonlight, the new girl 
friend. All “swell.” 

A pal might take ‘his in his stride, 
but comes the day when you must 
write a thank-you note to Uncle Pete 
for the surprise gift of a catcher’s mitt. 
“I want to thank you for the swell—” 
Ne! Not to Uncle Pete, whose English 
is impeccable. (Know that word? It’s 
what your English isn’t—yet!) “The 
nifty catcher’s mitt.” Sounds tame. This 
‘bne is “super.” Ha, another down-at-the- 
heel word. It’s—heck, you never tried 
on a tougher, neater mitt, and it fits 
both your hand and the ball as if it 
was tailored for them. But where are 
the right words? The answer is, you’ve 
said them. 


How’s Your Word Wardrobe? 


Now let’s see what happened. You 
were rummaging in your vocabulary, 
remember? You kept digging. And then 
you came up with the words that were 
a perfect fit for the p:.rticular occasion. 
To put it another way, we all have 
more words kicking around in the cor- 
ners of our mimds, like good-looking 
neckties hanging neglected on the rack, 
than we realize. When working towards 
effective writing and speaking, the first 
step is to check up on the words al- 
ready in your possession. 

Perhaps you own a handful of other 
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COMPOSE YOURSELF! sci. wer. 








The Christian Science Monitor 


“I'm a man of few words.” 


“style crampers” which you rely on as 
often as you did your shorts last sum- 
mer, but without as m..ch reason. Here’s 
a guess list. Check yourself: wonderful, 
corny, dumb, ridic(ulous), terrif(ic), 
racket, a laugh, a scream, a riot, hick, 
pushover, pain in the neck, headache, 
smooth, sharp, groovy. 

How many times were you guilty? 
Do these overworked expressions call 
to mind others which you use as vaguely 
and frequently? 

How do you acquire new words? 
How do you locate new shirts and 
sweaters? You cultivate a keen curiosity. 
You shop around. This technique sen- 
sitizes your eyes to what you read and 
your ears to what you hear. 

What do you do with a word, once 
you've found it? Try it on, just as you 
try on a suit to size up its style. Ilus- 
tration: Uncle Pete’s English, we re- 
marked, was impeccable. By now, of 
course, your curiosity has led you to 
the dictionary for that one. Come to 
think of it, Sally’s taste in choosing 
clothes is precisely that—impeccable. 
So are those curves of your pitcher pal, 
Fred Altoni. 

When do you become the owner of 
a word? There are four sure-fire tests: 
(1) Can you spell it? (2) Can you pro- 
nounce it? (3) Can you define it? (4) 
Can you use it correctly in a sentence? 

Four yeses? It’s yours for keeps! 

That sensation’ of confidence that 
goes with the knowledge that you're 
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Is your word wardrobe 
“top drawer’? Or is it 
threadbare . . . worn-out? 


dressed well for a date, from shoe shine 
to hair comb, that same sureness is 
yours when you have on tap exactly 
the words you need. It takes time to 
get that way? Certainly! Didn't it take 
time to build up the sense of “social 
security,” the poise that derives from 
correct dress and manner? In both re- 
spects, what sees you through is the 
progress of growing that keeps you ask- 
ing “How could I do that better?” 


What's the Word? 


What are the better-dressed words to 
substitute for the worn-out words in 
the following paragraph? 

Read the paragraph over in its pres- 
ent form, then rewrite it with a par- 
ticular kind of audience in mind. For 
instance, pretend that this is a letter 
to meticulous Uncle Pete and choose 
your words accordingly. The-trick is to 
find exactly the word that suits the 
occasion you are describing. At the bot- 
tom of the page are some words which 
might fit, but you will be able to think 
of many more. 

“My cousin Ed is__(plenty sharp) 
and, when he feels like it, he can be_— 
(a riot). While he was visiting me last 
weekend, Mom fixed some__ (wonder- 
ful eats) for a picnic. I invited Sally, 
and a girl for Ed named Freda. She 
turned out to be__(a pain in the neck) 
and absolutely_»(corny). It was_— 
(awful) that she had to spoil what 
could have been a__(swell) time. But 
it wasn’t a complete (headache) for 
me, because Sally is__ (okay!) 





1. plenty sharp, wide-awake, very in- 
telligent 

2. a riot, lots of fun, a brilliant talker 

3. wonderful eats, mouth-watering sand- 
wiches, her famous baked beans and po- 
tato salad 

4. pain in the neck, poor sport, dull 
company 

5. corny, unattractive, silly 

6. awful, disappointing, unfortunate 

7. swell, gay, lively, stimulating 

8. headache, waste of time, catastrophe 

9. okay, a good sport, full of personality, 
a smart conversationalist 
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HAT’S your Poetry Quotient? All of 
Wee following poets had something 


to say about America. See if you 
can guess who they are from their verse 
and the biographical clues given. If you 
recognize all kve, you probably write 
poetry yourself! (Send it to the “Young 
Voices” Editor.) A score of 4 means 
you're pretty superior; 3 is good; 2 is 
fair; but if you score below 2, don’t 
despair. This space will be devoted to 
raising your PQ every other week. 
Watch for it. 


1. I hear America singing, the varied 
carols I hear, 

Those of mechanics, each one singing 

his as it should be blithe and strong, 

The carpenter singing his as he meas- 

ures his plank or beam... . 

Do you know me? As the son of a 
laborer, I roamed about the docks of 
Brooklyn. At 14 I worked in the com- 
posing room of the Long Island Star. 
I -became an itinerant journalist, but 
at 31 discarded my tailored suit for 
rough clothes and democratic talk. My 
book, Leaves of Grass, stirred up con- 
troversy. 

2. I have fallen in love with American 
names, 


The sharp names that never get fat, 

The snakeskin titles of mining-claims, 

The plumed war-bonnet of Medicine 
Hat, 

Tucson. and Deadwood and Lost Mule 


I come from a famous literary family. 
John Brown’s Body is my chief work. 
One of my stories, “The Devil and 
Daniel Webster,” was made into a mo- 
tion picture. I experiment in the native 
American ballad form. 


8. Sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great. . . 


My bearded picture stared down -at 
you from the wall in grammar school. 
I was one of the first American poets, 
Maine-born, a descendant of John and 
Priscilla Alden. Few people realize 
that I was an excellent linguist and de- 
voted teacher. They remember my 
“Hiawatha,” “Evangeline,” and “Paul 
Revere’s Ride.” 

4. Our Union is river, lake, ocean, and 
sky: 

Man breaks not the medal, when God 

cuts the diel! 

I was a busy physician and Harvard 

rofessor, as mF s the first prose writer 
for the Atlantic Monthly. I became 
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known as “the autocrat at the breakfast 
table.” I wrote “Old Ironsides,” “The 
Last Leaf,” “The Chambered Nautilus,” 
and “The Wonderful One-Hoss Shay.” 
My son became a famous Supreme 
Court Justice. 


5. The people will live on. 

The learning and blundering people 
will live on. 

They will be tricked and sold and again 

sold 

And go back to the nourishing earth for 
rootholds, 

The people so peculiar in renewal and 
comeback, 

You can’t laugh off their capacity to 
oe h.... 


At 13 I drove a milk truck. My par- 
ents were Swedish immigrants and I 
held many jobs, lowly ones, in the New 
World. At 39 I published a poem that 
called Chicago “Hog-Butcher of the 
World,” and critics were shocked. Such 
vigorous, realistic verse was new to 
them. I can also write quiet poetry, 
like my famous “Fog.” In 1939 I won 
a Pulitzer prize for my Lincoln biogra- 

hy. Some people think I even look like 
Honest Abe.” 


(Answers in Teacher Edition) 








"WE took the lobsters, scalding hot 
in our hands, and broke them in 
two. We guzzled the hot tomalley right 
from the shells . . . and gorged ourselves 
on meat hot as the 
sweet as a boy’s first love.” 

Thus Robert P. Tristram Coffin, wal- 
rus-mustached t of New England, 
describes a a ic Maine night 
when he ate seven freshly-caught lob- 
sters at one sitting! But lobsters are 
not the delights to be found in 
Yankee Coast*. There is 


ruce embers and. 


the story of wild Bill-Dan of Whale- 
tooth, for example. Bill-Dan was an 
independent old hermit who specialized 
in slanting his rifle at any picnickers 
visiting his commandeered island. He 
was finally trapped in a flour barrel and 
locked up in jail, where he died of 
captivity. 

There are strong “Mountain Jims,” 
too, and young suitors whc row for 
miles against the winter sleet when they 
go to call upon their ladyloves. There 
is a sub-zero and sub-moonlight supper 
of deer roasted on a pole over a beach 
fire, and there are New England stars 
mixed up in everything, shining down 
upon land weddings, births, and 
deaths. Mr. Coffin talks a_good deal 
about Yankee cows whose cream 
streams with the sweetness of wild 
roses and white clover, and he praises 
the family horse who stood up staunch- 
ly in the boat and smiled at the rowers 
when they transported him over the 
waves to town. In fact, everything about 


Maine, according to Mr. Coffin, is super- 


lative. For Mr. Coffin was reared on 
a Maine salt-water farm—an island 
farm separated from the mainland by 
a safe stretch of water, except in winter, 
when ice made a firm road between 
the Coffins and “civilized people.” 

The author of this otherwise tyric 
book has only scorn for “civilization.” 
He upholds Maine’s salt-encrusted per- 
sonality against the present trend in 
our country towards group pressure and 
group living. The state of Maine, he 
says, is “the unincorporated state of 
mind.” The way of life he loves on this 
Yankee coast is the best,of Americanism, 
“the rock ribs of democracy.” You may 
not agree, but you'll have to respect 
his opinion, for it is backed up by 
authentic Maine material, delivered in 
words chosen for their hard-pine tough- 
ness and sweetness. 


*Yankee Coast, by Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin. The Macmillan Co. $4. ; 
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GLORY BE! 


All material sent to the “Young 
Voices” Editor will be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Writing Awards. 
Run on both a regional and a na- 
tional basis, the Awards bring recog- 
nition to outstanding students and 
honor to their schools and teachers. 
There are over 20 classifications, ex- 
plained in a rules booklet to be sup- 
lied to your teacher. Senior Scholas- 
tic for May 24, 1948 will be made 
up entirely of award-winning ma- 
terial. Follow “Young Voices” every 
week and see how you compare with 
other young writers. 











D° YOU believe in high school 
sororities and fraternities? 

Tell us what you think — about 
everything. Send us your stories, es- 
says, poems, editorials, letters, what- 
you-will. We'll publish the best ones 
every week. You might begin by 
raising your voice for or against 
Bette’s editorial. It made the finals 
in last years Scholastic Writing 
Awards, 


Are Secret Societies Necessary? 
What do secret societies do for our 


school? 

This question has come up recently 
in many schools— perhaps because 
the essentials of, a democracy are be- 
ginning to hit home. The men who 
helped fight the war have shown their 
attitude on the subject. Returned vet- 
erans at the universities are for the 
most part non-fraternity men. 

ere are, however, a number of 
small and exclusive clubs in existence 
at Central. Undoubtedly the originators 
of the various secret: social clubs had 
no desire to do harm to fellow school 
mates or their school in general. But 
the question is “Are they harmful?” Or 
do secret societies benefit a school? 

Most of the small clubs in school 
have harmless weekly group meetings 
at which five or six girls get together 
for recreation. No feeling of. enmity or 
inferiority is aroused by such a group. 
But several cliques have taken on the 
unhealthy aspects of college sororities. 

The dissatisfaction and disappoint- 
ment common to many non-sorority 
college girls are coming into the lives 
of young high school girls. Any situa- 
tion in which the contentment and 
happiness of others are sacrificed for 
an exclusive few should be deplored, 
and remedied as soon. as possible. 

Bette Mikkelson, 17 
Central H.S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, John E. Mulligan 
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Gin} lie 


Tom Moran is probably a James 
Thurber fan, for he has given his 
work the famous Thurber urbanity. 


They‘re After Me 


I think the children are planning a 
revolution. The dogs are helping them. 
The way it looks, they are going to 
overthrow me first and then go to 
work on the other parents in the neigh- 
borhood. 

I began to notice this several weeks 
ago. Whenever I passed a group of 
children and dogs, there would be a 
silence and then one of the dogs would 
break away from the group and follow 
me. Maybe I would only be going up 
the street to get a haircut, but the dog 
wouldn’t let me out of his sight until 
I was safely pinned in a chair. Then he 
would go away. I believe he went 
somewhere to telephone the others that 
it was O.K. to go ahead with the maps. 

They are training the smaller chil- 
dren as spies. Several times a day one 
of them comes into the room where | 
am working and stands there staring 
at me. I think they are measuring me 
for something. 

There are times when you think the 
children are right outside the window, 
playing, but when you call them in to 
take a bath they have disappeared com- 
pletely. This indicates tunneling. 

I'm pretty certain they are stock- 
piling food for they never leave the 
house without a handful of ginger- 
snaps. Then again, they don’t come in 
for lunch, which must mean that they 
are out learning to live off the land. 
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They carry messages back and forth 
in comic hooks. The messages are in 
code and the comic books aren’t comic 
books at all. The other day I picked 
one up and it was crammed with draw- 
ings of rocket ships, disintegrators, and 
detailed plans of water works. They 
talk in code too, especially over the 
telephone. Their four key words are 
“Ump,” “Yup,” “Nope,” and “Bye.” 

The dogs are going right along with 
them. Lately when I tell our dog to 
lie down, he won't unless I lie down 
with him. This will place me in an 


awkward position if anything breaks. 


On the days the children take their 
bikes out for field maneuvers, the dog 
lies around on stairways and in front 
of doors. 

They will probably strike at night 
because several times a week the chil- 
dren call me out of bed at 2 a.m. to 
get them a drink of water. They don’t 
want the water and take only a sip 
while they look me over pretty well. 
I think they want to find out what 
kind of shape I’m in at that hour of 
the morning. Not very good, F'm afraid. 

Thomas Moran, Ili 
St. John Cathedral HS. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Teacher, Sister Mary Rose, O.P. 


Here's a happy-go-lucky bit of 
light verse. 


Human 


A he seal met a she seal while drifting 
through the sea. 
Said-the he seal to the she seal, “Come, 
dear, and swim with me.” 
Though he was a handsome he seal, 
with coat so black, so sleek, 
And she a dainty she seal, petite and 
very chic, 
With a toss of her bright head, on her 
lips a smile of scorn, 
(While the sun was casting rainbows 
on a pear] dew misty morn) 
The she seal turned her lithely; she 
would not play the game, 
For the he seal was a poor seal, not a 
herring to his name. 
Margaret Renshaw, 15 
Wyandotte H.S., Kan. City, Kan. 
Teacher, H. A. Billingsly 








































































































ANY men in the Army found that 
they were seriously handicapped 
because of their inability to read 

well. Most of these men knew some- 
thing about reading, but it was still a 
slow and painful process for them. 

Some moved their heads slowly from 
left to right as their eyes took in each 
word separately. Their fingers moved 
too, touching each line of type. Some 
even murmured aloud as they read. 
Reading effectively had not become a 
habit with them. 

Is reading still a painful, process to 
you? Or have you improved your tech- 
nique so that you really like to read? 


How Do You Read? 


Test yourself by reading this para- 
graph, then answering the questions 
that follow: 

During the current fiscal year it is 
estimated that spending by the Federal 
Government will exceed $41,000,000,- 
000. . . . The total national income in 
the depression years 1932 and 1933 


averaged only slightly in excess of $41,- 


000,000,000 

Now—when you read that paragraph, 
did you: 

Move your tongue or your lips? 

Feel your vocal chords vibrating? 

Try to hear the words as you read? 

Move your finger from line to line 
to mark your place? 

Move your head back and forth? 

If you answered “yes” to any of these 
questions, reading isn’t an adult habit 
with you. Good readers use only two 
tools: their eyes, to see the words; and 
their minds, to absorb the meaning. 
Hold your tongue and your lips still. 
Relax your vocal chords. Move only 
your eyes, not your head or your fin- 
gers. Make a habit of using only the 


Read 
About It 


tools you need. Don’t waste your en- 
ergy. Your eyes and your mind will 
carry you through every kind of read- 
ing, from light fiction to weighty 
editorials. 


Express Stops Only 


Now that you’ve begun to analyze 
your reading habits, try another test: 
Place a mirror on the opposite page 
of this magazine. Ask a friend to stand 
behind you and look into the mirror, 
watching your eye movements as you 
read this anecdote. Have your friend 
count the number of stops your eyes 
make on each line of print: 

When the famous Mark Twain was 
making an after-dinner speech one time, 
the subject of his talk was “Gratitude.” 
He explained that he didn’t care much 
for the noisy boisterous type of grati- 
tude. “Why,” he exclaimed, “when some 
men discharge an obligation, you can 
hear the report for miles around.” 

Does your friend report that you're 
making more than two eye-stops per 


line? Then your reading train is a local . 


— it takes you too long to reach your 
destination, and you're wasting fuel 
along the way. How can you speed it 
up so that you make express stops only? 
By reading phrases, not words! 
Word-reading is poor practice on two 
counts. It wastes time, and makes it 
more difficult for you to understand 
what you're reading. If you read this 
word by word, your mind must work 
double-time. It must work to take in 
each word as your eyes read it and, at 
the same time, it must work to put the 
words together into phrases. As you 
know, a phrase is a group of words that 
expresses an idea. Why not simplify 
the job so that eyes and mind work 
together? Then, as your eyes read a 
phrase, your mind quickly absorbs the 
idea, the picture painted by that phrase. 
Try your phrase-reading first on these 
simple, one-line sentences. Be sure that 
you make only two stops per line, one 
for each phrase. 
The tall, thin farmer//walked slowly, 
The fire blazed//throughout the city, 
Small boys and dogs//annoyed her. 
Not difficult, was it? All right then, 
if you can phrase-read easy material, 
you can also do it when the going be- 
comes more difficult. Simply stop read- 
ing every word separately. Focus your 
eyes on each important word, taking 
the rest of the phrase in your stride. 


Keep Moving, Please! 


Of course, phrases don’t usually di- 
vide themselves neatly into two per line. 
You'll have to train your eyes to sweep 
from one line down to the next. Even 
when a phrase does end with the end 
of a line, don’t stop there. Don’t Jose 
time between phrases or between sen- 
tences. Train your eyes to keep moving. 
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HEN you always use plain words 

like walk, talk, and go, your vo- 
cabulary is drab and dull. Splash color 
into it with picture words. Following 
each sentence, you'll find three lively 
synonyms — or similar words — for each 
italicized word. Use these similar words 
to build three new sentences that make 
sense. In Sentence 1, for instance, you’d 
take jalopy from Group A, bumped from 
Group B, and lane from Group C. 


1. The (a) car (b) moved along the 
road. 


(ce) 
Group A: (a) jalopy; (b) truck; 
(c) coupe. 


Group B: (a) lumbered (b) raced; 
(c) bumped. 

Group C: (a) highway; (b) lane; 
(c) boulevard. 


2. The (a) man (b) entered the (c) 
place. 

Group A: (a) thief; (b) soldier; 
(c) ballplayer. 

Group B: (a) breezed into; (b) 
sneaked into; (c) strode into. 

Group C: (a) mansion; (b) locker 
room; (c) barracks. 


8. The (a) animals (b) ate the (c) 
food. 
Group A: (a) rabbits; (b) ele- 
phants; (c) hogs. 


Group B: (a) devoured; (b) guz- 


zled; (c) munched. 
Group C: (a) peanuts; (b) mash; 
(c) carrots. 


Expressive Expressions 


The English language is crowded 
with “colorful phrases that add zip to 








our everyday speech. Do you always 
use them properly? Can you match the 
phrases in Column A with the dictionary 
definitions in Column B? 


Column A 
. let George do it 
. Tule the roost 
. caught napping 
. on a high horse 
. through rose-colored glasses 
up a tree 
run-of-the-mill 
unlock one’s heart 
. stir up a hornet’s nest 


Column B 
surprised . 
. optimistically 
ordinary 
. dominate 
. shift responsibility 
. arrogantly 
confess 
. cause trouble 
. bewildered 
Answers in Teacher Edition 
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a priceless violin in his hands... 
he just loved to fiddle 


OMMON sense told me it couldn’t 

possibly be a genuine Strad. How 

could a violin made by the incom- 
parable Stradivarius have come into the 
hands of a hillbilly fiddler on a Mis- 
sissippi River shanty boat? However, 
when I held it in my hands and felt it 
throbbing like something alive, I knew 
even before I saw the inscription on the 
back that, incredible though it was, 
there could be no mistake. 

At least I had sense enough not to 
let him know how excited I was. 
“Where'd you get the violin?” I asked, 
trying to make the question sound 
casual. 

“Vilin? Fella I bought it from said 
it was-a fiddle,” the old-man answered. 
“Gave a dollar fer it twenty years ago.” 
His shaggy eyebrows almost hid the 
deep-set eyes which studied me shrewd- 
ly. “Play ’er yourself?” 

I nodded, still trying to seem off- 
hand. “Little.” 

The fiddler smiled politely, revealing 
stumps of ‘obacco-blackened teeth, and 
handed me the bow. “Want to try 
er?” His smile broadened as a I tucked 
the violin under my chin instead of 
resting it on my chest, as he had done. 
The bow was a cheap one, but a low 
tone vibrated richly as I drew it across 
the strings of the instrument. “Reckon 
it’s a vilin when you clamp your chin 
down on it an’ a fiddle when you hold 
it the way I do.” 

Apparently the man wasn’t ignorant. 
His name was Amos Tilson and I had 
heard about him from a young reporter 
who interviewed me just before a con- 
cert in Memphis. I'd happened to say 
that sometimes the Tennessee moun- 
taineers had valuable old violins; a 
friend of mine had bought a Cremona 
from an old woman near Nashville for 
$100, although later his conscience 
bothered him and he went back to give 
her $5,000. This reporter told me about 
Amos Tilson’s fiddle, which he’d heard 
was an old one. The shanty boat was 
moored over on the Arkansas side of 
the river, about twenty miles out of 
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Memphis, so I rented a car and drove 
up there alone the afternoon after my 
concert. The old man was dressing fish 
when I got there, with swift flashes 
of his long knife slashing them open, 
gutting them, then tossing them into a 
box for shipping. His helper, a young 
man about twenty-one, named Luther, 
seemed clumsy by comparison. I told 
Amos I'd heard he was a good fiddler, 
and he replied with no show of false 
modesty that he reckoned that was 
about the size of it, 

He went inside -for his fiddle and 
brought it out, wrapped in a pillowcase. 
Then I saw the violin for the first time. 
It was tawny-colored, the shade of 
well-aged honeycomb with a rich pa- 
tina on it. He placed it against his 
chest and began to play. He was good, 
I'll say that for him. Even if his fiddle 
had had a less distinguished origin, his 
music would have been worth listen- 
ing to. He played tunes I had never 




















heard. Most of them had such names 
as Gal on a Log, Frog in the Corn Jug, 
Root Hawg er Die. 

I don’t remember what it was I 
played on the violin, but it was a sim- 
ple: melody like Home Sweet Home or 
Old Black Joe. There is something in 
the soul of a fine violin which tran- 
scends the medium it voices, so I sdon 
forgot the inferior bow and the coarse 
strings. I knew, before I had played 
a dozen measures, that I had to own it. 

I tried to decide what to offer him 
for it. I remembered the old woman 
near Nashville, but Amos Tilson was 
a different proposition. “What do you 
want for it?” I asked idly. 

“*Tain’t for sale,” Amos said promptly. 

“I know, but you would sell it, 
wouldn’t you, if I offer you enough 
money?” 

He shook his head decisively. “Nope. 
Folks round here gits right smart o° 
pleasure o’ hearin’ me play my fiddle.” 
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“Maybe I'll give you enough that 
you can buy a new violin and have 
money left over to spend.” 

“Then why don’t you buy yourself 
the new ’un?” 

“I like yours better.” 

“So do I,” Amos replied amiably. 

I had decided to offer him a thou- 
sand dollars, but I realized it would 
be a mistake. “I like it ten thousand 
dollars’ worth.” I had dropped my air 
of casualness and leaned forward 
tensely. 

He was startled, “Ten thousand dol- 
lars?” 

“Ten thousand,” I repeated impres- 
sively, “and a new violin.” 

“Hear that?” Amos asked someone 
in the shanty boat. I glanced over my 
shoulder and saw a girl looking out 
through the tiny window. She had light 
brown hair, cut short and brushed away 
from her face. 

“He’s kiddin’ you,” she told him; her 
voice was low-pitched; almost husky, 
but strangely musical. 

“No, I’m not,” I insisted. “I’m a vio- 
linist and it’s worth that much to me. 
Of course,” I added hastily, “it wouldn’t 
be worth that much to anybody else.” 

“Excep’ me,” Amos Tilson observed. 

“Now you're kidding,” I said, but I 

“had a premonition that he wasn’t. 

He wasn’t, either. “Reckon it’s worth 
as much to me as it is to you. Nope, 
tain’t for sale.” 


| tried the facetious angle. “Ever see 
ten thousand dollars? Change it into 
silver dollars and do you know how 
high it would stack?” 

“Purty high,” he conceded. 

“Even after you take off enough for 
a fine suit of clothes for yourself and 
the prettiest dress in Memphis for the 
young lady .. . !” I paused suggestively. 
“Is this your granddaughter?” 

“Yep, she’s my son Gurtha’s girl. 
Bonnie, her name is. The young fella 
that helps me fish is Luther,” Amos ex- 
plained. “Him an’ Bonnie got married 
just a week ago, when Luther got back 
from bein’ in the Navy all through the 
war. 

“Well,” * exclaimed with enthusiasm, 
“so you're on your honeymoon!” 

“Reckon so,” Bonnie readily agreed. 

“Wouldn’t you like your grandfather 
to have $10,000?” 

“If he wants it,” Bonnie said. 

“Anybody’d like to have $10,000!” 

“You'd rather have gran’pap’s fiddle,” 
she reminded me. 

At least two of the Tilsons, it seemed, 
were nobody’s fools. I gave Amos a 
card with my agent’s New York address 
on it. “If you change your mind about 
selling, drop me a line to this address.” 

“Sure will,” Amos promised, and held 
out his hand for the Strad. When I 


gave it back to him, I felt a distinct 
sense of loss. 

Before I started the rented car, I 
glanced back at the half-dozen shanty 
boats tied to the bank of the Mississippi. 
All the material in them could have 
been bought for a few hundred dol- 
lars, probably less; when Amos Tilson 
and his pretty granddaughter talked 
over the $10,000 offer without me 
around to listen, undoubtedly they 
would realize they were turning down 
a fortune; they wouldn’t lose much time 
writing me that letter. To tell the truth, 
the value of the Stradivarius was prob- 
ably closer to $50,000 than it was to 
$10,000, but I could not possibly have 
raised so fantastic a sum myself, and 
my desire was not to make money on 
the _ it was to own it, to play 
on it 


As time passed, the desire became 
more than that; it became an obsession. 
I had wired my agent from Memphis 
to let me know the instant the letter 
came from Amos Tilson. Several times 
I telephoned to him, but no word had 
come from Arkansas. I had come to 
dislike my own violin, a Stainer which 
cost me $5,000; it had meant a great 
sacrifice to buy it early in my career, 
and for many years my affection for 
it had combined pride with tenderness. 
After having held the Strad in my 
hands for a few minutes, however, my 
attitude toward my own instrument 
changed to something very close to 
contempt. After my spring concert tour, 
nothing was booked for me until a 
guest appearance in Hollywood Bowl 
late in July, at which I was to play 
Tchaikovsky’s popular Violin Concerto. 
I determined to play it on the Stradi- 
varius. 

I bought an excellent violin for $150, 
with the finest bow in the shop, then 
I went to the bank for $10,000 in stacks 
of ten-dollar bills, so that it would look 
like quite a sum. It did. It was in a 
brief case on the front seat of the au- 
tomobile when I drew up to the shanty- 
boat colony one warm sunny afternoon 
last May. 

“Gran’pap’s gone to Turrell to ship 
some fish,” Bonnie told me before I 
had a chance to ask where Amos was. 

“That letter he wrote to me must 
have gone astray.” 

Bonnie’s laugh was deep-throated, 
like her speaking voice. “Reckon that’s 
because he never wrote you no letter.” 

“Think he'll mind if I play his fiddle 
while I wait for him?” 

“Sure he won't,” she said warmly, 
and went inside the boat for the Strad. 
I got the case from the car and took 
out the new bow. I sat down on the 
upturned box on the narrow front porch 
and drew the bow against the strings. 


Before I knew what’ I was doing, I 
was into the Tchaikovsky. I sat on 
that wooden box and played the whole 
Concerto, and I knew I wouldn’t be 
able to make it sound any better in 
the Bowl, with the Philharmonic be: 
hind me! On my Stainer, that is. On 
the Strad, 'd make the music critics 
start wondering if Heifetz, Kreisler, 
and Menuhin were as good as they 
thought they were! 

Bonnie had put the Strad back into 
its pillowcase when Amos Tilson came 
home. “Howdy,” he called when he saw 
me sitting on his porch. 

I decided not to waste any time on 
preliminaries. “I figured your letter 
went astray, so I brought the $10,000 
to you — in cash. Want to see it?” 

Amos nodded politely. “I ain’t got 
no objection to lookin’ at it.” 

I got the brief case and opened it, 


displaying ten stacks of ten-dollar bills. © 


Just about that time Bonnie’s young 
husband came across the plank; he gave 
a low whistle of astonishment when 
he saw the money. I couldn't tell 
whether Bonnie and the old man were 
as impressed as he was or not, as they 
both remained outwardly impassive. 
Finally Amos nodded. “Right smart o’ 
money,” he remarked. 

“Tll say!” Luther added. 

“Is it a trade?” I tried not to sound 
too eager. 

“Nope,” Amos answered, “’Tain’t fer 
sale, like I been tellin’ you. "Tain’t 
a matter o’ money.” 

“What is it a matter of?” 

Amos considered for a moment. 
“Reckon it’s just a matter o’ likin’ to 
play on my fiddle.” 

“How about this one?” I opened the 
case and showed him the one Id 
brought from New York. “Paid $150 
for that, and I'll throw it in to boot.” 


Anos sat down on the wooden box, 
placed the new violin against his chest 
and took the bow into his hand. He 
“hefted” it and shook his head. “Bow 
don’t fee] right in m’ hand.” 

“Keep your old one,” I suggested. 

Bonnie got his old bow for him and 
I put the new one away. He cast about 
in his mind for something polite to say 
about the violin. “Got a good shine to 
it,” he said. 

“Wonderful tone, too. Just try it.” 

He launched into the tune called 
Snake in the Cottonfield, but after only 
a few bars, I saw two or three sharp 
creases between his eyes and I knew 
it was no go. “Don’t seem to want to 
take hold, somehow,” he said regret- 
fully. 

I admitted to myself that a $150 
violin wouldn’t sound right after get- 
ting used to a $50,000 Stradivarius, but 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Happy NEW YEAR! 

No, our calendar isn’t scrambled. 
But we know that the beginning of 
the new school year is the most im- 
portant beginning you'll have to tus- 
sle with in the coming months. Now 
is the time that you're making your 
big resolutions and hoping your big- 
gest hopes. 

You're resolving: To go out for at 
least one school activity besides the 
Photography Club this year; to learn 
how to talk to girls as easily as 
“Swish” Cramer does; to pull up your 
English grades to at least a B. You 
hope yours will be the phone number 
the boys memorize. Or that yours is 
the name the girls think of first when 
they make out party lists. You want 
to be known as a someone worth 
knowing. In short, you want to be a 
success. And you have a lot of ques- 
tions about how you get to be a suc- 
cess. This page is dedicated to fur- 
nishing the here’s how. 


Q. I don’t think girls are such a prob- 
lem. I get along with them fine — once 
I know them. But this summer my fam- 
ily moved to Iowa, and I’m starting 
_ year at a new school. Now, I'd 

to know what's considered “the 
proper way” of getting acquainted with 
girls. I can't see myself just barging 
up to the dreamy kid who sits across 
from me in geometry class and saying, 
“Howsabout going ta the Sophomore 
Shuffle with me?” What do the smooth 
boys do in a case like mine? 


A. There sits Sally Sackett — as love- 
ly a lady as you ever hope to see strug- 
gle with an isosceles triangle. And right 
across the aisle you sit, eager to let 
The Sackett know you'd gladly bisect 
all the angles in the book for her. 

You've been around enough to know 
the loud whistle of approval isn’t apt 
to boost your stock. Nor can you throw 
your geometry book in her path and 
hope she'll trip into your arms. And 


you can’t quite hear yourself saying 
aloud, “I adore the way your nose is 
too short and your eyes are so bright, 
and I'd like to-take you on a trip to 
Hudson Bay as soon as I finish high 
school.” Neither can you walk up to 
Sally with a portfolio of testimonials 
from old buddies and friends of the 
family — proving what a Good Joe you 
are. What to do? , 

The first step is to get yourself in- 
troduced. Ask Danny Mack, the boy 
who lives next door to you, or one of 
the boys you met at football tryouts, 
to introduce you formally to Sally. Or 
if that procedure seems a little stiff to 
you, it’s quite correct for you to intro- 
duce yourself. Arm yourself with a lit- 
tle information about Sally to keep that 
first conversation lively. You've seen 
her practicing with the cheerleading 
squad. The Clearwater Courier tells 
you she’s an active member of the dra- 
matics club. And, don’t forget, you 
have geometry in common. 

After class some day, step up and 
say, “I'm Sandy McClellan. I hear 
you're the girl who can tell me about 
getting into the Players. I did some 
work with stage lighting at Brockport 
High last year, and Id like to do some 
more.” Or, “I saw you rehearsing cheers 
last night. Where can I get a copy of 
the cheers you use at Clearwater 
High?” 

Once you've established a speaking 
acquaintance, you're set. After the 
next geometry class, Sally will prob- 
ably offer some such comradely com- 
ment as, “That's a scorching assign- 
ment Miss Putter has given us for to- 
morrow, isn’t it!” If she doesn’t say it, 
you can. (Sally will agree.) And what 
could be a more natural follow-up to 
this exchange of words than for you to 
suggest that you both take in a coke 
after school—to brace yourselves for 
the evening’s struggle with math. A 
casual date such as this will give Sally 
a chance to sell herself on you before 
you spring that invite to the big dance. 

When you do pop the dance ques- 


tion, you may not get a “love to” an- 
swer. But even if Sally says no, don’t 
low-rate yourself and ‘figure you're a 
social loss. After all, there are lads in 
your geometry class who played “cops- 
and-robbers” with Sally long before 
you came on the scene. And if Sally's 
the girl you think she is, don’t be sur- 
prised if one of the cops-and-robbers 
boys already has her signed up for 
this dance. There’ll.be other dances. 

Meantime don’t make the mistake of 
thinking Sally Sackett is the only girl 
at Clearwater High. You like to look 
at her in geometry class, but you don’t 
have much proof that she’s the gal you 
want to take to Hudson Bay. Can she 
keep a conversation rolling? Is she a 
good sport on a picnic? Is she consid- 
erate of a fellow’s wallet? Until you find 
out, don’t cross all the other girls off 
your list. And don’t stay away from 
the Sophomore Shuffle just because 
Sally has previous plans. How about 
that little redhead in your history class? 
You'll rate higher in Sally’s eyes if she 
sees other girls having a wonderful 
time with you. 


Q. My parents are very strict about 
letting me date. What seems, unfair is 
that they don’t even know most of the 
boys who ask me out. What can I do? 


A. See that your parents do get to 
know your friends. Tell them about the 
wonderful speech Tad made in assem- 
bly and about Ray’s after-school job at 
the filling station. Give them a full re- 
port of Betsy’s party — who was there, 
the games you played, etc. When 
Skeets comes to take you to the mov- 
ies, don’t whisk him out of the house 
before Mom and Pop get a look at 
him. Introduce him, and spend fifteen 
minutes or so chatting with the family 
before you go. If you give your parents 
an opportunity to meet your friends 
and to see their good points, they'll 
have more confidence in you and in 
the boys who take you out. 


If you have questions of general in- 
terest, similar to these, which you'd like 
answered on this page, send them to 
Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please do not ask for personal answers 
by letter; please do not enclose postage 
stamps. 
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There are giants on the loose — 

N. Y. Giants. And they're tearing 
through the land murdering little base- 
balls. 

Yes, sir, the 1947 Giants own the 
greatest collection of sluggers in base- 
ball history. When the last bat is laid 
to rest on October 1, the Giants will 
have broken the all-time record for 
home runs (182). And they will be the 
first team in history to boast five men 
who hit 20 or more homers during the 
season. 

Johnny Mize, Willard Marshall, 
Walker Cooper, and Bobby Thomson 
chalked up their 20th homers long ago, 
while Bill Rigney has only a few to go. 
* As you'd expect, the Giants take great 
pride in their ability to bust ‘em. I 
know froma personal experience. I visited 
the team one morning, and saw them 
put on a wonderful display of atomic 

wer. Every time I looked up I saw a 

aseball disappearing over a fence. 

After shaking hands with Manager 
Mel Ott, I plumped down on the bench 
next to one of his coaches, Hank Gowdy. 
The dugout was full of Giants getting 
ready to take the field. 

“All right, gang,” said Mel, “let’s go.” 
And out they went. 

Mel then turned to Red Kress, 
another coach. “Hey, Red, do your 
stuff.” 

Red, grinning, picked up two base- 
balls, stuffed another in his hip pocket, 
and walked out to the mound. Although 
Red was a shortstop in his playing days, 
he is now the Giants’ favorite batting 
practice pitcher. 

Red began tossing em in fast and 
straight, and the batters began knocking 
"em back faster and straighter. One 
after another, they trudged happily to 
the plate. For if there’s anything a 

layer loves better than his batting 
fick, it could only be his mother. 

When Johnny Mize came to bat, the 
players on the bench leaned forward 
a little. Johnny is the home run king of 
the big time, and he commands reverent 
attention every time he bats. The theme 
song is: “I've got Mize on youl.” 

A big, powerful guy with blacksmith 
arms, Johnny stands up straight at the 
plate. There's no twitching of body or 
swishing of bat. He just stands there 


G™ your bean shooters, friends. 


Here is the cruelest “cut” of all— 
to Giant opponénts. The “cutter” is 
Bobby Thomson, sensational rookie 
home-run hitter of the N. Y. Giants. 


(Scholastic Magazines photographs) 


Giant Bomber 


motionless. The ball comes — he swings 
easily—and the ball disappears, 

As Johnny came back to the dugout, 
Gowdy teased him with: “Not bad, 
Jawn. We'll make a hitter out of you 
yet.” 

While Mize is the big gun of the 
Giants, Bobby Thomson is easily the 
favorite. You can’t help liking him — 
he’s so clean-cut and good-natured. He 
frolics around like a big puppy, obvi- 
ously enjoying his ball playing. 

Bobby is the rookie (first-year man) 
most experts believe has the best chance 
of becoming a hall-of-fame great. He 
already owns an all-time record — for 
the most home runs hit by a rookie. 

As Bobby stepped to the plate, 
Gowdy nudged me: “Watch this kid 
hit.” I didn’t stay to watch. I grabbed 
the Scholastic Magazines cameraman 
and went right out to the plate. 

I set the photographer up about 
20 feet away and we took motion pic- 
tures of Bobby’s swing. It was a beauty. 
Bobby bats just like Joe Di Maggio. He 
takes a very wide stance and holds his 
bat well away from the body, cocked 
behind his ear. He then takes a short 
step into the ball and meets it with 
terrific wrist action. 

Just look at the pittures and you'll 
see what I mean. 

After the batters had taken their licks, 
Manager Mel set up an infield and 
started batting the ball around. 

By this time I was in the middle ol 
a discussion about rules with Hank 
Gowdy. Hank, a great catcher in his 
day, was the. first big-leaguer to enlist 
in World War I. He is a very friendly 
sort of guy who will talk baseball at 
the drop of an eyebrow. 

While he chatted with me, his eyes 
never left the diamond. He kept turning 
my attention to interesting things on 
the field. 

“Look at that Gordon,” he’d suddenly 
say. “The guy owns a rifle for an arm.” 
Or, “Watch Buddy (Kerr) make the 
pivot at second. He sure can get rid of 
the ball fast.” 

It was all very exciting and informa- 
tive. Before leaving, I had a chat with 
Bobby Thomson and Sid Gordon, got 
their autographs for a Giant-fan reader 
of mine, Gene (Illinois) Du Bow; and 
had my picture snapped between Babe 
Young (now with Cincinnati) and 
Buddy Kerr. 

I end on a note of tragedy — that 
snapshot was murdered in the dark 
room. 

— Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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SERVING THROUGH 


‘Guard stamina here” 


SCIENCE 





CROSS-COURT OXFORD 
has famous Keds Cushion 
Arch and speed soles. A stout 
fella for all sports wear. 













Only Keds Have All These Features: 


@ Scientific Last, lets toes grip for action 
Slanted two-piece tops; won’t bind 
Smooth inside construction 

Balanced toughness throughout 

e Traction soles; non-marking 

e Pull-proof eyelets 

@ Wash clean with soap and water 


They're not Keds unless the name Keds appears on the shoe. 

















Leite 


SHOCKPROOF So 
ARCH CUSHION 


That Cushion Arch—a Keds feature famous for years— 
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“UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Says FRANK LEAHY 


FAMOUS NOTRE DAME COACH 
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moves with your foot in action, never gets in the way. 


Slant no-bind tops—Keds’ invention—won't chafe. And 
how those Keds traction soles give each footstep a quick 


send-off, or quick stop. Keds let your feet relax in action. 


S Keds 


The Shoe of Champions 
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Fiddler with a Strad 


(Continued) 


I wouldn’t admit it to him. “That's be- 
cause you aren’t used to it yet,” I as- 
sured him. 

“Maybe so.” Amos looked over his 
shoulder to Bonnie. “Reckon you got 
enough grub to feed comp’ny?” 

“Sure have,” Bonnie told him. “Be 
proud to have you take supper with 
us,” she said to me. 

. “Thanks. Be glad to stay.” The truth 
was I had to stay; I couldn’t leave the 
colony without that Stradivarius under 
my arm! I had failed to tempt Amos 
Tilson with a fortune and with a new 
violin, but there must be something 
in the world he wanted more than his 
fiddle. 

What Bonnie wanted more than any- 
thing in the world was something she 
had already got: young Luther. When 
she so much as glanced at him, the 
glance became a long look, as if she 
couldn’t tear her eyes away from the 
sight of him. He was a good-looking 
kid, tall and boyish-looking for a mar- 
ried man, with black hair and dark 
brown eyes. He had even white teeth 
which looked startling in his deeply 
tanned face when he grinned, which 
he did whenever he found Bonnie look- 
ing at him. 


Doninc the course of supper, I gath- 
ered that Bonnie’s parents had been 
dead for years and old Amos had reared 
her; when the young people got mar- 
ried, it was taken for granted that 
Luther must move to the Tilson shanty 
boat instead of taking Bonnie away 
from it. 

Luther wanted to know where I 
lived. “New York, huh? I didn’t get to 
New York when I was in the Navy, but 
I sure seen all up an’ down the West 
Coast. Sure wisht I could show Bon- 
nie what it looks like out in California.” 

Amos sat out on his porch after sup- 
per and played his fiddle. Several peo- 
ple from the other boats came over 
to listen, some inside the shanty boat, 
the overflow out on the sandy river- 
bank. I wondered if Amos had told 
them he had turned down an offer of 
$10,000 in order to entertain them. 
During a lull in the concert, I asked 
” Luther. “Dern’ if I know,” he answered. 
He called out to Amos, “Gran’pap, did 


right smart o’ money. Reckon that’s 
why I turned it down: it’s too much. 
If he'd offered me ten dollars fer it, I 
might of took it, but when I found out 
it was worth $10,000 to him, why that 
made it kinda different. Way I look 
at it, I got some mighty goods friends 
around here an’ they got as good a 
right to hear music played on a $10,000 
fiddle as anybody else.” He turned to 
me and said, “After I’m dead an’ gone, 
maybe Bonnie’ll be willin’ to sell, but 
I reckon you'll just have to wait.” 
The party broke up shortly after 
that. I felt heavy-hearted because, al- 
though Amos’ age might have been any- 


thing from seventy upward, he looked 


remarkably rugged and showed no in- 
dication of dying before the Bowl con- 
cert in July. 

Luther walked to the car with me. 
“You want gran’pap’s fiddle pretty bad, 
don’t you?” 

“Tve never wanted anything any 
more,” I told him. 

“Bad enough that you're willin’ to 
trust me with that money?” I looked 
at him inquiringly, so he explained. “I 
b'lieve Bonnie an’ me can talk him imto 
it. He thinks more o’ her than he does 
anything else, even his fiddle. If she 
wanted him to sell it to you, I bet he’d 
do it.” 


“She hasn’t acted like she wanted - 


him to so far.” 

“If she knowed I wanted her. to 
want him to... !” He finished the rest 
of the outrageous observation with his 
infectious grin. “I know it'd be an 
ornery thing for me to do, but a fid- 
dle’s a fiddle. Folks round here’d get 
as big a bang out o’ hearin’ him play 
on this’n you brung along. An’ I sure 
would like for them to see California! 
Like to see it again myself.” Aware of 
my hesitation and the reason for it, he 
said, “I know you'd be takin’ a big 
chance’ handing over all that money 
to me an’ goin’ off without no fiddle 
or nothin’ to show for it . . . |! Come 
to think of it, reckon I can talk him 
into it without leavin’ him look at the 
money while I'm gabbin’. Yep, that’s 
the best way, then I won't have to 
take the responsibility for it.” 

“No, you were right the first time,” 
I said; making up my mind. “If the 
money’s here for him to look at, it'll 
have a good psychological effect on 
him.” Luther probably didn’t know 
what the word meant, but he knew 
the general drift of it, so he added in 
agreement. “I'll be down in Memphis.” 
I told him the name of the hotel where 
I'd be staying. “How long do you think 
it might take you to talk him into it?” 

“"Bout three days at the most. Three 
days from now I'll either bring you the 
fiddle or your money back. Got a piece 
of paper an’ a fountain pen, for me 





to write you out a receipt?” I took out g 
pad of notepaper and a pencil. “You 
write out what you want it to say an’ 
I'll sign it.” I realized the scrap of paper 
probably wouldn’t have any standing 
in court, but Luther was so earnest 
about it that I regarded it as solemnly 
as he did. 
We shook hands and I left. 


Tuosz three days of waiting in the 
Memphis hotel seemed unending. I was 
afraid to leave my room for fear Luther 
and my Strad would arrive at that exact 
moment. I had told the clerks at the 
desk to send up anyone who inquired 


_ for me, no matter what time of the 


day or night, but no inquiries came for 
me from anyone. The third night I re. 
solved to go back to the shanty-boat 
colony. 

About the middle of the next after- 
noon I drove up the river. The men 
were probably away shipping fish, but 
Bonnie would be there and she would 
give me a report on Luther’s progress, 

Bonnie was not there, however. The 
door of the shanty boat was shut but 
not locked, so when there was no re- 
sponse to my knock I opened it and 
stepped inside. The Stradivarius in its 
pillowcase was not in its accustomed 
place, neither did I see the brief case 
with my money. Anxiety began to grow, 
although it had not yet become actual 
suspicion. I went back across the plank 
to the riverbank, when I saw a woman 
moving about inside the next boat. 

The woman thrust her head through 
the window and regarded me with sur- 
prise. “Why, didn’t you know they went 
out to California? They went on your 
money!” 

“All three of them?” I did the best 
I could to conceal my agitation. 

“Sure. Day- before yest’dy it was they 
lit out. Way I heard it they was going 
by way o’ Memphis to take you Amos’ 
old fiddle.” 

“Looks like I missed them. Did they 
say which hotel I was staying in?” 

The woman reflected, then shook her 
head. “Sure didn’t, but Luther knowed 
which one it was.” 

“Thanks.” I turned away, heartsick. 
I might have accepted with resignation 
the fact that I had been taken in by 
Luther’s assumed innocence, even that 
Bonnie had been persuaded by his per- 
sonal magnetism to share the profit of 
his dishonesty, but that Amos, too, had 
joined in stealing my money was pal- 
ticularly bitter. 

In Memphis, I inquired again at my 
hotel if there had becn a visitor or mes- 
senger on the day Amos Tilson was to 
have deliyered the violin through 
Luther, or since, but there was no rec- 
ord of either. I asked at half a dozen 


(Concluded on page 40) 
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| partie. AIR MEMO 


Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Air Taxi Service . . . Regular 
helicopter service is now available 
between Boston airport and a down- 
town Boston office —- The 
charge for the trip is $3 and takes 
only three minutes as compared with 
30 to 40 minutes by automobile. 
Martin is also entering the helicopter 
feld with study and development 
in its Rotawings Division. 


Ss 


Average Airline Pilot . . .Ac- 
cording to CAA’s Aviation Medical 
Service, the average airline pilot is 32 
years old, weighs 165 pounds, is 5 ft. 
10 in. tall, and has logged 4,859 
hours of flying time. In 1946 he aver- 
aged 63 hours of flying time per 
month . . . 37 during the day and 


26 at night. 
er 


looking for Cold Weather .. . 
To thoroughly test a new thermal 
anti-icing system under actual flight 
conditions, a Martin 2-0-2 was sent 
t0 Minnesota to hunt for cold 
weather. Flying in the cold layers of 
air north of Minneapolis, the engi- 
neers and CAA representatives were 
able to choose varying types of icing 
conditions for their experiments. 
The — which involves passing 
heated air through the wing and tail 
assembly proved successful . . . the 
experiments were acclaimed by avia- 
tion experts as a big step forward in 
ill-weather flying. 


~ 


CAA Approves Martin 2-0-2 ... First airliner ever to complete the CAA's 
txhaustive 17,000 mile accelerated service test, the new 280 m. 








Newest Jet Bomber . . . The hig 


h-speed, long-range XB-48 was built by 


36,000 Fly Daily .. . Nearly as 
many people as live in Albuquerque, 
N. M. or Danville, Ill., fly on the 
scheduled domestic airlines of the 
United States every day. 





_— 








Martin for the Army Air Forces. Powered by six jet engines, it is the largest 
multi-jet conventional plane yet constructed. The XB-48 also pioneers a new 
bicycle type landing gear developed by Martin for high-speed aircraft. 


Ss 


Well Done . . . The performance 
of thé scheduled domestic airlines, 
which carried 12,238,785 passengers 
5,947,046,742 passenger miles during 
1946, was equivalent to picking u 

the entire popeldtion of New York 
City, Yonkers, Newark and Jersey 
City and landing them in Chicago. 


Se 


Increases Airline Profits . . . 
Carrying 36 to 40 passengers and 
needing only 19 to break even (by 
ATA Foc Po 4 the twin-engine 
Martin 2-0-2 enables airline opera- 
tors to make up to seven times as 
much profit as 2 # older 21-passenger 


equipment which require (by ATA 
formula) 17 passengers to break even. 





p. h. Martin 


20-2 has been aa for airline service. Delivery of the first of Northwest 


Airlines’ fleet o 


artin 2-0-2's has been made. Deliveriés’ to other leading 


and South American airlines are set for the near future. Air travelers 
verywhere will soon enjoy new speed, comfort and dependabiliry—thanks 


© the Martin 2-0-2! 


ST 


Seeing is Believing . . . Many 
postwar aircraft, such as the Martia 
2-0-2 and 3-0-3, are equipped with 
reversible pitch propellers which en- 
ables the em to back up when nec- 
essary. One plane so equipped landed 
at aM unsuspecting airport and be- 
came involved in taxiing difficulties. 
The pilot called the control tower 
to A permission to back up. After 
a long pause, a skeptical voice oa 
the radio said, “Any aircraft on this 
field that can. back up is rae 
granted permission to do so."’ It did. 


Going Up . . . 235 Miles... 
Rocketry is one of the more ad 
vanced research projects of the Mar- 
tin Company. Now under construc- 
tion is the Neptune, first of ten ex- 
perimental rockets, 45 feet~ long, 
capable of flights to 235 miles above 
the earth's surface. These huge rock- 
ets, being built by Martin for the 
Navy, are the first all-American long- 
range missiles of supersonic speeds, 


@ 








AIRCRAFT 


Baslders of Dependable Q-~ Simce 1909 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Dept. 180, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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The Smart 
BACK-TO-SCHOOL 
PENS 


WHICHEVER YOU LIKE YOU'LL LIKE 


WEAREVER 






Uh... smart, new back-to-school pens 


—ball point or conventional point—are the 
talk of young America. They're the brightest, 
writin’est pens ever, precision built inside 
and out by America’s largest fountain pen 
manufacturer. Made by David Kahn, Inc., 
North Bergen, N. J., founded in 1896. 


*Reg.U.S.Pat. Off. ©1947 David Kahn, Inc. 
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Six Million Jobs 


F you had your choice of careers, 
would you choose salesmanship? If 
that question were to be asked in your 
school, the chances are that only one 
boy out of 20 and only one girl out of 
every 50 would answer yes. That was 
the score in the latest Institute of Stu- 
dent Opinion poll, conducted by Scho- 
lastic Magazines among 73,141 high 
school students throughout the United 
States. 

Yet salesmanship is the lifeblood of 
American business, More than six mil- 
lion men and women earn their living 
in this country as salesmen. The 169,- 
792 eating places employ one-half mil- 
lion people, many of whom are sales- 
men. The 387,000 grocery stores each 
give work to one or more salesmen. 
The 200,000 retail service statioris em- 
ploy 400,000 workers, mostly salesmen. 

In your community shopping center 
many workers are selling goods — gro- 
ceries, clothing, drugs, hardware, lum- 
ber, automobiles, furniture, houses, in- 
surance, stocks and bonds, etc. 

Some do direct sales work from 
house to house, selling everything from 
vegetables to vacuum cleaners. Other 
salesmen work in wholesale houses sell- 
ing goods —fruits, vegetables, clothing, 
furniture, etc. — to the owners of retail 
stores. . 

Because there are so many types of 
goods and services to sell, salesman- 
ship offers a wide variety of oppor- 
tunities for work for many more young 
people than those who have indicated 
an interest in it. Every community 
needs salesmen — dozens, hundreds, or 
thousands of them—both men and 
women, young and old. 


Saleswork 


Many stores in your shopping cen- - 


ter employ high school students for 
after school, Saturdays, and vacation 
work, Grocery stores, hardware stores, 
electrical shops, candy stores, dime 
stores, and many others regularly em- 
ploy part-time clerks. Restaurants and 
drugstore lunch counters hire part-time 
help. Most service stations and garages 
employ one or more high school boys. 

These jobs frequently lead to full- 
time employment when students finish 
school. Experienced full-time salesmen 
sometimes start their own independent 
businesses. 

Sales jobs differ widely in their re- 
quirements, but all selling jobs have 


Nalesmanship. 


some things in common: (1) approach 
the customer in a friendly manner; (9) 
find out and sell him what he wants, 
(3) show him enough merchandise ty 
give him a fair chance of making 4 
choice, but not so much that he is con 
fused; (4) try, with sincerity, to a 
swer any questions that the custome 
may have on the merchandise; (5) use 
tact and courtesy. 

Most saleswork is inside work and 
stores are usually clean, light, and airy, 
Workers are on duty from 40 to 4 
or more hours a week. Some stores 
stay open one or more evenings a week 
and give their workers equal time of 
in the daytime. 

In addition to selling goods to the 
customer, salesmen frequently have 
many other duties. They unpack, in 
spect, and put price tags on incoming 
merchandise. They clean and restock 
the shelves, decorate the store win- 
dows, and plan advertising campaigns 
in the newspapers and through hand- 
bills. They help store owners keep rec- 
ords of sales, records for the Govern- 
ment (on which sales and income taxes 
are paid), and make inventories of 
the goods on hand. 


Personal Qualifications } 


1. Good personal appearance is im- 
portant for all salesmen. Many stores 
stress good grooming and the wearing 
of appropriate clothes. 

* 2. Good health is essential. Sales 
work in most stores requires long hours 
on your feet, Physical vigor also is 
needed to meet the public successfully. 

8. Courtesy pays big dividends 
when you work with people. A sales 
man must be alert, competent, friend- 
ly, and enthusiastic. He must try to re 
member customers’ names, to be help- 
ful at all times, to listen carefully to 
what they say, and to wear his best 
manners every day. 

4. A command of good English and 
a pleasing ‘voice often contribute 
sales success. 

Wages for beginners range from $10 
to $30 a week, epending on the num 
ber of hours, type of work, and the 
location and type of store. Experi- 
enced salespeople sometimes make one 
hundred or more dollars a week. Earn- 
ings may be on a salary, on a salary- 
plus-commission, or on solely a com- 
mission basis. 
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Thousands of young fellows all over 
America are making that promise to 
themselves right now. They do more 
than just dream About it—they’re 
planning years in advance of the day 
wheu they gét their big chance to 

roar into the air. They know that 


experience and confidence 
‘that comes from having 
the full picture of prog- 
ress in the air. 

There’s no better way to 


'f by enlisting in the Army Air 
WL day i) Forces they get the training, 

* 
GOING 


one or ose,/ prepare yourself for a future 


in aviation than to join the 

organization which is doing today 

what the rest of the world will be 
doing tomorrow. 

You have to be good to get into 
the Air Forces. They take only the 
best—keen, rugged, ambitious young 
men who can meet high standards of 
physical co-ordination and intelli- 
gence. If you’re that kind, the Air 
Forces can use you. And, boy, you 
ought to* start planning today! It’s 
worth it! 











After graduation from high school, 
if you’re 18 (17 with parents’ con- 
sent), you'll be able to apply for 
enlistment in the Air Forces. If 
you’re accepted, you'll be in on the 
ground floor with the outfit that 
leads the field in new things for avi- 
ation. You’ll see how research and 
experiment produce the miracles that 
have made aeronautical science the 
fastest-moving of them all. 

You’ll know jet propulsion, rocket 
techniques, supersonic problems— 
you'll be at home with the amazing 
equipment it takes to keep the AAF 
out in front. And you'll draw the 
highest pay in Air Forces history 
while you’re working and learning. 

If you’re interested in knowing 
more about the new Regular Army 
Air Forces, fill out and mail the 
attached coupon for the new, FREE 
booklet, Getting Up in the World 
of Aviation. It will give you the 
facts—and a chance to look over the 
fascinating jobs available to the man 
who can make the grade. 

U. S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 
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U. S. Army Recruiting Publicity Bureau 


Please send me a copy of the Army Air 
Forces’ pew, FREE booklet, Getting Up 


r 

| 

i 

i Governors Island, New York 
i 

i 

| in the World of Aviation. 


Name. 





J Addr 








City and State 






























For example, here’s a picture of a 
typical holding penalty, right out 
of the movie. It’s a common viola- 
tion carrying a 15-yard penalty if 
executed by the offense, a 5-yard 
assessment and automatic first 
down if committed by the defense. 





Here's a brand new ruling! “‘Foot- 
ball-by-the-Code” shows you how 
to properly signal a “fair catch.” 
Notice the hand must be waved to 
the side. Failure to do this draws 
a 5-yard penalty. 


Wihon 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, New York and other leading ities 


(A Wilson & Co., inc. subsidiary) 


Hey, fellas! How’d you like to get in some chalk 
talk and see a movie at the same time? Good. 
Then you'll want to catch this new film “Football- 
by-the-Code.””* It’s a 30-minute, quick-moving job, 
showing the fine points of the latest football rules 
and play situations—and it’s endorsed by your 
State High School Athletic Association. 


Another violation involves the 
ille Leones of the offensive 
ends. This picture shows the right 
end neither on the line of scrim- 
mage nor the required one yard 
behind it. Penalty: loss of 5 yards 
and ineligibility of the end as a 
pass receiver. 





Ask your coach to arrange a 
showing for your team. He 
can obtain the film through 


any one of these means: 


Executive Officer, State High 
School Athletic Association. 





The National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associa- 
tions, 7 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

‘The Official Sports Film Service,7 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


Hlinois. 
( Ps. Remember, this film is ) 
endorsed by the National 
Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations 
andI'dcertainly recommend 
your seeing it! @ e 
*Film jointly sponsored by 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
and General Mills 


Charley Trippi is retained 
“ia Wilson &S 
, Advisory 
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T'S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


* 





“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. 
“Save your money. 

oy tee we pitage into reviewing 
the fall’s new films, here’s a quick 
“brush-up” on the summer’s best. The 
following films are our nominations for 
some 2 the brightest entertainment. 


MMIGREAT EXPECTATIONS (Cine- 


guild. Produced by Ronald 
Neame. Directed by David 
Lean.) 


Here is one of the best screen adap- 
tations of a Dickens novel that we 
have ever seen. We confess that Dick- 
ens’ plots (particularly this one) are 
occasionally too melodramatic and im- 
plausible for our taste. But for captur- 
ing the mood and vivid characteriza- 
tions that make Dickens’ novels memor- 
able, this British film can’t be excelled. 
As you may recall, this is the dramatic 
story of Pip, an orphan, who is left 
money and property by an unknown 
benefactor. Anthony Wager, who plays 
the part of hero Pip as a young boy, 
is the finest child actor we've seen in 
several years. 


MMeMIRACLE ON 34TH STREET 
(20th Century-Fox. Produced by 
William Perlberg. Directed by 
George Seaton.) 


This is a heart-warming comedy 
about a delightful old gentleman with 
a white beard (Edmund Gwenn) who 
thinks he is Santa Claus. Even those 
crusty characters among you, who 
thought you were “wise” to the Santa 
Claus legend in the first grade, may 
leave this film with your faith restored. 
And in our language, that’s a miracle. 
In Director Seaton’s language, a mir- 
acle means Macy’s department store is 
So overcome with Christmas spirit that 
it begins advising customers to go to 
Gimbels and other stores where they 
can get a better buy. And it means a 
young lawyer (John Payne) actually 
proves in a state court that the genial, 
old man is Santa Claus. For all its gai- 
ety, the film employs sound logic. 


GREEN FOR DANGER (Individual. 
Produced by Frank Launder and 
Sidney Gilliat. Directed by Sidney 
Gilliat.) 

This British mystery film, set in @ 
hospital, is notable for the presence of 
one of the most intriguing detectives 
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ever to stalk across a screen. Inspector 
Cockrill (Alastair Sim) is a welcome 
relief from the deadpan-daredevil for- 
mula that has been worn to a frazzle 
by the Bogart-Ladd school of acting. 
The inspector is a delightfully vain 
and posturing fellow who makes no 
attempt to conceal his relish of the sus- 
pense his presénce creates. 


WiTHE BACHELOR AND THE 
BOBBY-SOXER (RKO. Produced 
by Dore Schary. Directed by Irv- 
ing Reis.) 

You can imagine what happens when 

a determined and heartstrong bobby- 

soxer (Shirley Temple) decides an 

eligible and sophisticated bachelor 

(Cary Grant) is her knight in shining 

amor. Add to this the bobby-soxer’s 

older sister (Myrna Loy), a judge who 
sentences the bachelor to furnishing 
escort service for the kid sister until 
she recovers ‘from her infatuation. It 
sounds like a formula for breezy com- 


edy — and is. 


WiTHE GHOST AND MRS. MUIR 
(20th Century-Fox. Produced by 
Fred Kohimar. Directed by Joseph 
Mankiewicz.) 


This is one of your favorite light- 
mystery novels come to screen. It’s the 
story of a widow who falls in love with 

, 2dead sea captain. Rex Harrison is the 
very salty captain. Gene Tierney is the 
lady who has to choose between him 
and an earthly lover (George Sanders): 


VMDEAR RUTH (Paramount. — Pro- 
duced by Paul Jones. Directed by 
William Russell.) 


Dear Ruth is based on the lively 
Broadway comedy (by Norman Krasna) 
about a teen-aged girl who is bent 
on making her family contribute to the 
war effort. The family begins to take 
Miriam (Mona Freeman) seriously 
when she signs up her father to be a 
donor at the blood bank. On the side, 
Miriam has been engaged in such 
patriotic activities as writing to service- 
men, using the name and picture of 
her sister Ruth (Joan Caulfield). Comic 
complications set in when a handsome 
Air Corps lieutenant (William Holden) 
turns up_expecting to marry Ruth. 


MiIMWELCOME STRANGER (Para- 
mount. Prdouced by Sol C. Siegel. 
Directed by Elliott Nugent.) 


In this pleasant film Bing Crosby 
and Barry Fitzgerald turn country doc- 
Yors. Young Doc Bing goes to a small 
town, rubs old Doc Fitz the wrong 
Way, and then makes the old doc warm 
up to him after all. Bing has four new 
songs: My Heart Is a Hobo, As Long 
as I'm Dreaming, Make Mine Country 




















GOSH! THIS 1S THE 


DAY FOR THE BIG 
CAMPING TRIP! 
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FORME, MOM- ANDO 
TELL HIM I'M 
CAMPING RIGHT 
HERE BY THE 
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Start to finish —that’s Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat! Those golden 
whole wheat biscuits have the friend- 
liest flavor ever . . . hearty, satisfy- 
ing—utterly delicious! Set off their 
crunchy goodness with plenty of 
milk ... dress ‘em up with fresh 
fruit or jam ... have ‘em hot or cold! 
Any way Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
makes the kind of breakfast active 
fellows like and need. Always ask 
at the store for the original Niagara 








Falls product. 
























































Shoot pictures like this when it’s raining! 


Rainy? Drizzling? Then set up your 
camera indoors. 


Use flood lamps .(the way profes- 
sionals do)—and make table-top pic- 
tures. Or try indoor shots of the 
family, friends, parties. It’s easy 
when you know things like: 


1. Whenever possible, use two flood 
lamps. Never group them together. 
Keep then out of the camera’s view. 
2. If you have only one lamp, place 
a mirror or sheet opposite it to re- 
flect the light back into the shadows. 
3. Turn to page 44 of Ansco’s book, 
“Better Photography Made Easy.” 
(Your dealer has a copy for you.) 


There you’ll find an exposure table 


for flood lamps. 


And on page 45 of the same book, 
there’s more dope on flood lamps. 
(Size of lamp to use—distance—etc.) 


With a copy of this book in hand, 


Easy.” 


and a roll of high-speed Superpan 
Press Film in your camera—you’re 
set. Even if you make small exposure 
errors, you'll get good pictures. For 
Ansco Superpan Press has ‘‘wide 
latitude”’ that minimizes errors. 


Superpan Press is the original 
superspeed film of press photograph- 
ers. Try it! Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y. 


ASK FOR 








Ansco 


FILM e CAMERAS 











YOUR COPY IS WAITING! 
Today, pick up your copy of “Better Photography Made 







60 pages of pictures, examples, suggestions. The fun way 
te increase your skill with a camera. Just 25¢ at your 
nearest dealer’s. 
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_ tt Ht Best. ++ +:Good. +Save Your Money. 


Latch onto a new needle and set 
that turntable spinning. Because here’s 


“ag 
+ ¢ 


our list of the best recordings we've © 


heard this summer. The state of your 
allowance will determine how many 
of these you'll want to add to your 
own record collection, but all we have 
listed are worth a listen. 

If you aren't already a “Sharps and 
Flats” fan, here’s how we conduct our 
column. In every issue (except this 
one in which we'll try to bring you up 
to date on the summer's best) we will 
give you a brief description and rating 
of current recordings. 

We listen to as many records as we 
can, and we listen to all kinds of 
music—jazz, swing, folk music, sym- 
phony, etc. We judge a pop ballad as 
a pop ballad and a concerto as a con- 
certo. To earn our ##+# rating, a 
recording must measure up in three 
respects. It must be good music — 
original, interesting, and worth hearing 
more than once. It must be given a good 
performance, And, finally, it must be 
well recorded. This means that the best 


tune of the year could lose out on our * 


top rating if an orchestra gave it a poor 
performance. 

Naturally, you won't always agree 
with our ratings. When you don't, let 
us know. We like to know your reac- 
tions; they keep us on our toes. 

In addition to our record reviews, 
whenever there is space we Will try 
to have feature stories on your favorite 
band leaders, ballad singers, composers, 
and other music makers. 


Best of the Summer 
VOCAL 

S’posin® and Celia 
Erskine Butterfield. 

One For My Baby and A Little Kiss 
Each Morning (Musicraft). Mel Torme. 

Passing By and I'm So Right To- 
night (Capitol). Jo Stafford. 

Made for Each Other and Thrill Me 
(Signature). Monica Lewis. 

A Sunday Kind of Love and That's 
My Desire (Decca). Ella Fitzgerald. 

I Have But One Heart and Ain’tcha 
Ever Comin’ Back, Almost Like Being 
in Love and There but for You Go I 
(Columbia). Frank Sinatra. 

Tea for Two and My Romance (Co- 
lumbia). Dinah Shore and Frank 
Sinatra. 

I Wish I Didn't Love You So and 
I'm So Right Tonight, Ask Anyone 
Who Knows and Poppa, Don’t Preach 
to Me (Columbia). Dinah Shore. 


(Musicraft). 
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SWING 








Things (Ill Remember You By) 
(Black and White). Bob Hayward. 
I'm Through with Love and ‘Lover 
Man, Everything I Have Is Yours and 
Body and Soul (Musicraft). Sarah 


Vaughn. 


Come In Out of the Rain and Can 
You Look Me in the Eyes (Capitol). 
King Cole Trio. 

Walkin’ My Baby Back Home and 
Heartbreakin® (Victor). Page Cava- 
naugh Trio. 

Dream Street and I'm So Lonesome 
1 Could Cry (M-G-M). Buddy Weed 
Trio. 
We Knew It All the Time and 
There's Them That Do (Capitol). 
Bobby Sherwood. 

Don’t Tell Me and Every So Often 
(Columbia). Les Brown. 

We Knew It All the Time and 
Would You Believe Me, There’s a Small 
Hotel and I Get the Blues When It 
Rains, Just Plain Love and You're Not 
So Easy to Forget (Columbia). Claude 
Thornhill. 

JAZZ 

All the Things You Are, Dizzy At- 
mosphere, A Hand Fulla Gimme, 
Groovin’ High, Blue’n Boogie, Hot 
House, Ray’s Idea, and He Beeped 
When He Shoulda Bopped (Musicraft 
album). Dizzy Gillespie. 

Overture to a Jam Session, Beautiful 
Indians, Jam-a-Ditty, Sultry Sunset, 
Flippant Flurry, and Golden Feather 
(Musicraft album). Duke Ellington. 


CLASSICAL 

Handel’s Concerti Grossi (Columbia 
-three albums). Busch Chamber Play- 
ers conducted by Adolf Busch. 

Tchaikovsky's Serenade for Strings 
(Columbia album). Philadelphia Or- 
chestra conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 

Borodin’s On the Steppes of Central 
Asia (Columbia). Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducted by Constant Lam- 
bert. 

Mozart’s Quartet No. 2 in E-Flat 
for Piano and Strings (Columbia al- 
bum). Budapest String Quartet with 
George Szell, piano. 
™ Brahms’ Sonata in F Minor (Victor 
album). William Primrose, viola, with 
William Kapell, piano. 

Schubert’s Symphony No. 9 (Colum- 
bia album). N. Y. Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Bruno 
Walter. 

Verdi's La Traviata (Columbia—two 
albums containing complete opera). 
Soloists, chorus, and orchestra of Rome 
Opera House. Conducted by Vincenzo 
Bellezza. 
* Bach’s Suites No. 2 and No. 8 (Vic- 
tor album). Boston Symphony Orches- 
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ANOTHER JIM WISE REAL-LIFE SPORTS STORY 
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WHAT JIM WISE TOLD JACK: 
HERE'S WHY "P-F” GiVES YOU MORE STAYING POWER 

AND PEP FOR ATHLETIC GAMES: : 

1. THIS RIGID WEDGE KEEPS THE BONES OF THE FOOT 
IN THEIR NATURAL : 


NORMAL POSITION 


4 


2. THIS SPONGE RUBBER CUSHION ASSURES COM- 


FORT FOR THE SENSITIVE AREA OF THE FOOT. 


40° MEANS POSTURE FOUNDATION... A PATENTED 


FEATURE FOUND ONLY IN CANVAS SHOES MADE BY 
B.F. Goodrich ano HOOD RUBBER CO. 

































tra conducted by Serge Koussevitsky. 
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CARTRIDGE CHOICE 
IS IMPORTANT! 


Ww 
i 


Choice of your rifle is important. You have to perfect your 
aiming, holding and trigger squeeze . .. and JUST AS IMPOR- 
TANT, you have to shoot the right cartridge. 


It’s true that all cartridges consist of 4 parts: case, bullet, 
powder charge and primer. But—and it’s a BIG BUT) after 
you fire, it’s the accurate bullet flight between rifle and targets 
that counts. 


That’s why Coaches will tell you shooters the country over 
prefer Xpert 22's. They’re accurate and yet economical in price. 
Obtain Western Xpert 22’s 

from your regular source of 
supply. They are being sup- 
plied as rapidly as possible. 
Western Cartridge Co., 
East Alton, Illinois, Divi- 
sion of Olin Industries, Inc. 


For “plinking” ge oc - > eae 
They're non-corrosive, smokeless, 


DIVISION OF 


INDUSTRIES 
WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION INC. 


BE A RANGER... WIN A RANGER SHOOTING EMBLEM 


Write for a new, FREE, illustrated booklet, telling how to have fun shooting a rifle... 
how to shoot straight ... how to win a Ranger Emblem for your jacket. 
Start your own rifie club. Mail the coupon for your free copy today. No obligation. 
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Fiddler with a Strad 
(Concluded) 


other hotels, on the chance that Luther 
hadn’t remembered the right one; noth. 
ing. 

I did not telephone the California 
police, neither did I report the theft 
in Memphis. What was the use? All I'd 
get out of it would be undesirable pub- 
licity: I'd be proclaimed as a sucker 
on the eve of my Hollywood Bow! con- 
cert. Instead, I checked out of the hotel 
and took the train back to New York. 

When I arrived in New York I was 
disgruntled and morose. I called my 
agent to let him know I was in town, 
not that it made any difference to any- 
one. “Hey,” he told me, “there’s an old 
guy here to see you. Been waiting 
around since yesterday. Got something 
in a dirty rag he says belongs to you.” 

Amos Tilson got up when I came 
into the office and held out the violin 
in its pillowcase. He looked gaunt and 
“I brung you the fiddle.” 

I took the Strad—my Strad! — into 
my hands and they trembled a little 
as I held it. “Why didn’t you bring it 
to Memphis?” 

“Luther left without tellin’ me the 
name o’ the hotel you was stayin’ at, I 
found your card an’ come up here.” 

“They told me you all went to Cali- 
fornia.” 

Amos shook his head. “Not me. 
Luther an’ Bonnie went. When they 
knowed for sure I wouldn't sell you 
my fiddle, him an’ Bonnie run off with 
the money. They knowed I'd have to 


' bring you the fiddle then.” 


“What made them so sure?” 

Amos regarded me with astonish- 
ment, then his shoulders went up and 
so did his chin. I've met a lot of great 
people of this: world in my time, but 
none of them suggested the simple 
dignity of this old man in his crumpled 
suit, “Why, I had to,” he said quietly. 
“Bonnie is my own folks. She’s a 
Tilson.” 

So then I knew what it was that 
Amos Tilson valued more than his 
Stradivarius: it was the honor of his 
family. 

I have never played my Strad, al- 
though I can’t tell just why. Some- 
times I take it out of its pillowcase 
and hold it in my hands, but I can’t 
bring myself to draw the bow across 
the strings. I played the Tchaikovsky 
Violin Concerto in Hollywood Bow] in 
July on my Stainer. The music critics 
were agreed that I gave a good per- 
formanée, but none of them compared 
me with Heifetz, Kreisler, or Menuhin. 


N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
(Esquire, April 1947.) 





Copyright, 1947, by Esquire, Inc., 919 
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Say What You Please! 


. «+ and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature of all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
ef any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Here at our school we find much en- 
joyment in reading your magazine. Each 
week a student in our class acts as 
teacher and quizzes us on the contents 
of this great little magazine. I believe 
that of all the wonderful articles “Boy 
dates Girl” rates highest with us. 

Sylvia Christian 

Leo School 

Grahill, Indiana 
& - o 

I am getting fed up with radio spon- 
sors. The longest word ever spoken is 
the one that follows the expression, 
“And now a short word from our spon- 
or... 

I realize that advertisements keep 
radio going, but why are seven minutes 


out of every fifteen devoted to the mar- 
vels of writing under water with a pen 
that won’t leak? 

Unless one does his correspondence 
in the bathtub, who cares? 

Why didn’t we, in the beginning, 
adopt the English system where there 
is no advertising done on the air, and 
programs are supported by a radio tax? 
Am I the only person who would rather 
pay a little money than listen to the 
life history of an aspirin? 

He'en Maunsell 

West High School 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
eo oO ° 

I have just been looking over last 
spring’s “Jam Session” in which your 
readers voted for their favorites in mu- 
sic. How could anyone today, with all 
the opportunities of hearing good jazz, 
vote for Tommy Dorsey’s Boogie Woo- 
gie and Bumble Boogie as the best jazz 
records of the year? Anyone who is 
musically minded could tell you that 
these choices are surely not rated as 
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jazz. True jazz is unarranged, extempo- 
raneous, non-commercial music, played 
by a group of musicians for their own 
enjoyment. It’s not that “tripe” Tommy 
Dorsey “plays.” This goes to show that 
the majority of kids today don’t know 
the difference between swing and jazz. 

Brad White 

Ardsley (N. Y.) High School 


Why doesn’t your “Following the 
Films” editor review more foreign 
films? It seems to me that seeing movies 
which were produced abroad is one of 
the best ways we have of coming to 
understand other nations. 

Casey Carr 
San Diego, California 


Until just recently foreign films were 
shown in very few theaters in this coun- 
try. Since there is not space to review 
every movie that is released, our Film 
Editor usually selects those that the 
most students will have an opportunity 
to see. However, right now foreign films 
(particularly British) are beginning to 
get wider circulation. We're glad to 
know of your interest in foreign pro- 
ductions, and our Film Editor will keep 
you posted whenever he sees a worth- 
while foreign film that will be widely 
distributed. — The Editors. 
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A rainstorm was a major catastrophe to 
tennis enthusiasts of the “Gay Nineties." 
Heavy showers turned common dirt of 
dey courts into a sea of mud, side 
lined players for days... 


You'll find great satisfaction in playing with 
Du Pont nylon tennis strings. They’re strong 
and resilient and stand up under constant use 
and don’t fray or split. Ask for nylon strings in 
your next racket or restringing job. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastic Department, 
’ Room 509, Arlington, N. J. 





. - Today courts that dry very rapidly 
have been developed, made with com- 
positions of cork, asphalt, slate, granite 
and many other materials. Most ore piay- 
able within one or two hours after rain. 


. 


ZN. CHANGING COURTS - - a series by Du Pont 

















Nice to Know 


The junior member of a firm of Boston 
lawyers went to New York to consult a 
client. When he arrived he found he 
had unaccountably forgotten the client’s 
name. He telegraphed his partner, 
“What is our client’s name?” 

The answer came: “Jones, Joseph H. 
Yours is Kent, Jasper T.” 


Watchman- Examiner 




















HANDY HELPER'S 


Whats oak JINGLE 
around a bit 
| of air? QUIZ NE10 
What stops a 
loose-leaf, ring- 
ole tear? 

What keeps 
the pages nice 
and neat 

And guarantees 
the set's 
complete? 
















s 2 / 
>BLEMISHES< 
Fl ~ 
TRY THIS TESTED WAY TO HELP 


RELIEVE BLACKHEADS AND 
EXTERNALLY CAUSED PIMPLES 


Want a clear smooth 
complexion again? Then 
cleanse face with Cuti- 
cura Soap as directed, 
next smooth on creamy, 
pleasant Cuticura Oint- 
ment. Results may sur- 
rise you! Recommended 
by many nurses. At all 
druggists. Buy today! 



















CUTICURA 


SOAP & OINTMENT 








a Sikes Gawhiet Co, Seeman Menuhin ins 


WHO IS YOUR BEST swl2icin? 


Wear the Ever-Popular 
















Fe) 14K GOLD FINISH 
Friendship Pin 
Enc. 35¢ (with this ad) 
mm We ve ENGRAVE your 
and his (her) F 











REE 
TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING 
1201 SURF AVE., Dept. Sm-30, 24, WL. 
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The Druggist Kindly Requests . .. 


Advertising wasn’t always as aggres- 
sive and unabashed as it is today. Some 
50 years ago the following ad appeared 
in an American newspaper: “The pub- 
lic is kindly requested to buy this tooth 
powder, the “Universal Whitener.’ It is 
neither better nor cheaper than most of 
the others in my store . . . but I think 
it is just as good as any of them, and I 
particularly recommend it because it is 
made by my nephew, who is a very de- 
serving young man and hopes to be 


married soon on the strength of it.” 
National Parent-Teacher 


Hold it, Driver! 


The driver of the Washington, D. C. 
Health Department .Ambulance No. 7 
is under instructions never to tell a pa- 
tient his name. His name is Joseph St. 


Peter. 
Washington Post 


Beast, Bird, or Fruit? 


A young couple who were touring 
Florida took a great liking for the fruit 
called guava. In fact they liked it so 
much that they ordered a box shipped 
to their home. It didn’t come for a long 
time. They inquired anxiously at the 
express*office, Finally they went away 
on an automobile trip and forgot about 


it. When they returned they found a 


note from the express office. 
The note read: “Your guava has ar- 
rived. We think he is dead.” 


The Smart Traveler 


Not Just What He Had in Mind 


Peter Lind Hayes, the comedian, 
asked Burl Ives, who sings ballads about 
the outdoors, if he knew where he could 
get an apartment. 

Ives replied: “Apartment? Boy, you’re 
getting soft. Why don’t you live out in 
the open air, let old Mother Nature cov- 
er you with a blanket of stars and have 
the blue firmament above as a roof?” 

“Frankly,” said Hayes, “I had in mind 


something a bit smaller.” 
David Gordon, Coronet 


Ever Constant, Ever True 


A famous European king greatly ad- 
mired a beautiful court lady. One day 
he asked her age. She replied, “Your 
majesty, I am 25.” 

Five years later he again put the 
same question to her. She again replied 
“Your majesty, I am 25.” 

“See here,” said the King, “ you told 
me that five years ago.” 

“Certainly,” she said. “I am not one 


II% . 
Seags Te ae: 





The Saturday Evening Post 
“It won't be any cinch tonight. The 
crowd seems to be against us!” 


of those ladies who say one thing one 
day and another the next.” 
Townsend National Weekly 


Now Are You Satisfied? ° 


“Half the City Council Are Crooks,” 
was the glaring headline. A retraction 
in full was demanded of the editor un- 
der penalty of arrest. Next afternoon 
the heading read, “Half the City Coun- 
cil Aren’t Crooks.” 

: Cosgrove’s Magazine 
A Grave Question 


One of the most famous critical re- 


views of all time was the one done by . 


an editor of the Rising Sun, an Indiana 
newspaper. The occasion was the open- 
ing night of a local performance of 
Hamlet. The criticism ran something 
like this: 
“Among scholars there has long been 
a dispute as to whether the works at- 
tributed to Shakespeare were written 
by Shakespeare or by Bacon. The editor 
of this paper has hit upon a satisfactory 
way of settling for all time this ancient 
question. Let the tombs of both be 
opened. The one who turned over in his 
grave last night was the author of 
Hamlet!” 
Irvin 8. Cobb, Encore 
Momentous Step 


Jimmy Durante: “You should see my 
livin’ room! What a luxurious carpet. 
When you step on it you sink down six 
feet.” 

Garry Moore: “How come?” 


Jimmy Durante: “No floor.” 
Jimmy Durante-Garry Moore Show, CBS 
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Back ts Sthool” 
[tea #100 y.*/50 


Look for the Arrow Trade-mark 


You're human. Sure you do! So, to your line 
why not add part of our line? 

Our “Back to School” specials in real Scots 
plaids, vigorous stripes, or pluperfect fou- 


\ lards. Nice for classwork. Nice for lasswork. 


Yes, they tie with a fine, full knot. 
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Skaip , America's favorite 
writing fluid—12 colors, 4 per- 
manent, 8 washable. Don't just 
write it—Skrip-it in your school 
colors! Regular size, 25c. 


School size, 15c. 


Color Photograph by John Paul Pennebaker 


every Campus —~ Coop to (Coas” 
“6 oheatterss ¢/, £ ane wanted moe 


SHEAFFER’S THREESOMES 


“TRIUMPH” pen for personalized character writing—for putting you on 
paper. 16 different points of 14-K gold to select from. 


STRATOWRITER, the most dependable ball-tip writing instrument—for permas 
nent notes in red, green or blue—for making carbons, addressing packages. 


FINELINE pencil—for figuring, jotting notes, memos, sketching, and erasable 
writing. Its patented Sleeve-Tip reduces lead breakage. 


Illustrated, Sentinel Deluxe Threesome for Men, $30.00; no federal tax, 


SHEAFFER'S 


Copyright 1947, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


\ 


Ginsline Leadal hic of 


thin, for all mechanical pencils. 
Smoother, stronger, grit-free! 
Available in Black, Bive, Red, 
Green and Indelible. Flip-top 
economy package, 25c. 

size, 15c. 


USTEN EVERY SUNDAY to SHEAFFER'S PARADE with Carmen Cavallaro—NBC Complete Network: 2 P.M. East. Standard Time; 3 P.M. East. Daylight Time 
USTEN EVERY SATURDAY to SHEAFFER'S ADVENTURERS CLUB—CBS Complete Network: 10:30 A.M. East. Standard Time: 11:30 A.M. East. Daylight Time 








. For Social Studies Classes 
E-PRESERVER FOR EUROPE 











(pp. 5, 6) 


















GEST OF ARTICLE 
"The Marshall Plan is America’s pro- 
J that E an nations jointly de- 
de on a plan ™ Europe’s reconstruc- 
a and then the U. S. will determine 
what extent we can help Europe 
m out the program. Russia and her 
@iellite nations — Albania, Bulgaria, 
echoslovakia, Finland, Hungary, Po- 
@ Romania, and Yugoslavia — de- 
d invitations to the conference 
led by Great Britain and France to 
de on Europe’s needs. Germany was 





















tinvited because she has no central 
gyernment and Spain was not invited 
fause Great Britain and France, do 

feel that the Spanish government 
presents the Spanish people. The 
sixteen European nations met in 
in July to work out a ‘ong for 
ope. President Truman has ap- 
ted three committees to study our 
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nomic resources and see how much 
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id we can give to Europe. Whatever 
action we take will Meow pal Congress. 
Europe, hungry and desperate, is look- 
ing to us for leadership and material 


A LESSON PLAN 


Aim 

To explain what the Marshall plan is, 
why help is essential for Europe, and 
what is being done about it. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What does the Marshall Plan or 
proposal call for? (For Europe to draw 
up a balance sheet of its resources and 
needs; work out a blueprint for help- 





ing; tell the U. S. what aid is needed. 

U. S. would examine Europe's pro- 

_ and decide how much we can 
Ip.) 


2. How did Europe react to Marshall's 

Is? (France and Great Britain 

were delighted and 14 other nations 

joined them in a conference to work 

on the p Is; Russia and ‘her de- 

pendent countries refused to cooper- 
ate.) 

8. What is the Paris conference and 
its committees doing? (Drawing up a 
program to cover Europe’s resources 
and needs. Then the conference will 
determine how much help should be 
requested from the United States.) 

4. What action has the United States 
taken on the Marshall Plan? (President 
Truman has appointed committees to 
(Continued on page 6-T) 


Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY (p. 14) 


The Program 

This is first in a series of 30 weekly 
articles designed to increase devotion 
to democracy. (See page 3-T.) 


AIM 

To increase youth’s appreciation and 
zeal for democracy by comparing life 
in a democracy with life in totalitarian 
countries. 


Key Topics for Discussion 

1. Who is attacking our democracy 
from within today? 

2. What are the chief differences be- 
tween democracy, fascism, and com- 
munism? (See dictionary definitions 
with article.) 


Key Questions 

1. What document is the basic law 
of our country? (The Constitution. ) 

2. Why have amendments been 
added to the Constitution from time to 
time? (To make the Constitution adapt- 
able to the changing times and to fur- 
ther guarantee the rights of the 
people. ) 

8. If all the major fascist countries 
were defeated in World War II, why 
is there sti danger for democracy from 
fascism today? (In some parts of Eu- 
rope and in South America some people 
still work for fascism, some fascist sym- 
pathizers live in the U. S. and spread 
disunity. ) 


Suggested Activities 

1. Have students make brief oral 
reports on (a) Magna Charta, (b) May- 
flower Compact, (c) Declaration of In- 
dependence, and (d) Bill of Rights. 

2. Appoint committees to watch 
newspapers, magazines, and movies and 
also listen to the radio for stories on 
communism and fascism in the U. S. 

3. Have students write definitions of 
democracy in their own words, stressing 
duties as well as rights, 


FREEDOM TRAIN (p. 16) 


Digest of Article 
Reference 

The Freedom Train will bring to 300 
American cities during the next year 
America’s most precious documents — 
original letters, treaties, etc. “The 
American Heritage,” a documentary 
one-reel subject, is‘eing made at RKO 
Radio studios as a joint contribution 
from RKO Radio and Paramount to 
the “Freedom Train” project. It will be 
available for classroom use. 






FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
THE WORLD LOOKS AT US (p. 19) 


DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


The U. S., to us, is the greatest na- 
tion in the world and we are remarkable 
‘ont io But to some the U. S. is the 
and of the machine, where the people 
are money-mad. Some think we are the 
last great capitalist nation and that we 
are about to fall apart. Others believe 
we are the promised land, where, 
through hard work, everyone may get 
ahead. 

From colonial times to the present, 
visitors have been recording their im- 
pressions of us and our country. Frances 
Trollope thought us socially backward; 
Lord Northcliffe thought we were “look- 
alikes”; and Dr. Barschak enjoyed our 
bus trips but decried our hurry. The 
officially-controlled Russian press sees 
us as a scheming nation trying to sur- 
vive by controlling other countries. 
Some peoples think we are a Santa 
Claus who should help them. 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To have students realize that other 
people watch us and often believe that 


we are different from what we think we 
are. 


Procedure 


Read silently in class the article on 
pages 19 and 20. Then have class dis- 


cussion. 


Motivation 


Have you ever had anyone describe 
you—tell you your good and bad 
points? If so, you may have been sur- 
prised to find that his ideas of you were 
quite different from the ideas you had 
of yourself. Let us consider to what 
extent the le of other countries 
are justified in what they say about us. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How do we know what other 
people think of us? (By reading their 
newspapers, magazines, and books; by 
listening to their broadcasts;‘and by 
talking to them. Many GIs and Ameri- 
can newspaper and radio men have had 
this opportunity. Some distinguished 
visitors to the U. S. have published 
books about us.) 

2. Why did Mrs. Trollope believe 
that social life in Cincinnati was back- 
ward in the 1800s? (Little amuse- 
ment, poor taste in clothing.) Would 

(Continued on page 7-T) 
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report on our national resources in 
order to determine how much help we 
can give Europe. The final decision on 
how much help we give will be up to 
Congress. ) 


Suggested Activities 

1. Have students draw a map of 
Europe labeling the countries that have 
declined. to participate in the Paris 
conference. 

2. Appoint a committee to watch the 
newspapers for further developments 
in relation to the Marshall Plan. It can 
put clippings on bulletin board, and 
report once a week to class on what is 
happening. 


RULE BOOK FOR LABOR, 1947 (p. 10) 


DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


Congress this summer passed the 
Taft-Hartley Act by a large majority, 
over the President’s veto. The laws main 
purpose is to restrict or eliminate many 
activities and practices of labor unions. 
Strikes endangering national health or 
safety may be delayed by the Govern- 
ment; unions may be sued for break- 
ing contracts; work stoppages caused by 
disputes between unions are illegal; 
unions may not spend money for politi- 
cal campaigns, etc. Before a union can 
call the National Labor Relations Board 
in to settle a dispute, the union must 
declare that its officers are not Com- 
munists, Communist sympathizers; they 
also must submit their financial reports 
to their members and to the Board. 

The AFL and the CIO believe that 
the new law is bad. They plan in 
general to boycott the new NLRB. 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To explain briefly the chief pro- 
visions of the new labor law. 


Topics for Discussion 

1. Discuss the growth ot labor under 
the Wagner Act. (In 1935 there were 
four million union workers; today there 
are 15 million; one out of every four 
workers is a union member. 

2. What are the chief provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act? (Government can 
delay strikes which endanger national 
health or safety; unions may be sued 
for breaking contracts; closed shop is 
forbidden; strikes caused by arguments 
between unions are illegal: no union 
may spend money for political cam- 

igns; many “unfair” labor practices 
are forbidden (forcing workers to join 
a union, etc.) 

8. Why do many unions dislike the 
new National Labor Relations Board? 
(They have to say their officers are not 
Communists or Communist thiz- 
ers; they have to submit reports of their 
financial condition, they feel the board 


set-up is unsympathetic to labor; and 
that control of union security is re- 
stricted. 

4. What are the unions doing to rid 
themselves of provisions of the new 
labor law? (Challenging provisions of 
it, hoping the Supreme Court will de- 
clare it unconstitutional. They are start- 
ing a nation-wide campaign to defeat 
Congressmen whom they feel are un- 
friendly to labor.) 


THE NEW WORLD GROWS OUT OF 
THE OLD (p. 7) 


This is first in the series by Dr. 
Henry Steele Commager on the his- 
torical background of our nation in 
relation to world affairs. In the first 
article Dr. Commager emphasizes the 
inter-dependence of the Old World 
and the New World and traces the 
changing relationship between the two. 


For the September 22 issue, the sub- 
ject of Dr. Commager’s article will be: 
“Changing Europe Shapes America”; 
September 29, “The Struggle for a 
Continent”; October 6, “The People of 
the New World”; October 13, ““We In- 
herit English Liberty”; October 20, “We 
Establish Representative Government” ; 
October 27, “A Nation Born in Revolu- 
tion”; and November 3, “The Revolu- 
tion Was a World War.” 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. What facts prove that the Old 
and New Worlds have never been iso- 
lated from each other? (Old World 
populated the New; many of our ideas 
and ways of doing things came from 
Old World; all wars in American history 
had an influence on Old World — many 
of them were actually world wars; from 
the very first, the two areas traded 
with each other and travelers went 
back and forth.) 

2. What is the purpose of this series 
of articles? (To indicate the place which 
America has occupied, the influence she 
has exercised on other countries, the 
role she has played and will increasingly 
play in wold history. ) 


Achievement Keys 


You may obtain without charge at- 
tractive bronze achievement keys which 
can be awarded at the end of the 
semester to students. (or teams of 
students) who score the highest in 
Citizenship Quiz, or which can be used 
in any way you desire. Write to Senior 
Scholastic, Citizenship Quiz Editor, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Get Set! 


Here is a guide to reference materials 
tu help you in teaching the special 
issue on Palestine and the Arab League 
(Sept. 22 issue). Henceforth these ad- 
vance guides will appear three or four 


weeks ahead of Social Studies Edition 
special issue dates to give you ample 
time to select your teaching aids. 


PALESTINE AND THE ARAB LEAGUE 


Magazine Articles: Plain Talk about 
Palestine, American Mercury, July 1947, 
Opposing Views on Palestine, United 
Nations World, May 1947. 

Pamphlets: Arab League in World 
Politics, 25¢, Foreign Policy Reports, 
8 West 40th Street, NYC, 1946; Arab 
Progress in Palestine, 50¢. Institute of 
Arab-American Affairs, 160 Broadway, 
NYC, 1946; What's the Problem in Pal- 
estine?, 10¢, National Institute of Social 
Relations, 1029 17th Street, NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1947; East and West of 
Suez, 25¢, Headline Books, 22 East 
38th Street, NYC, 1943. 

Books: Behind the Silken Curtain, 
by Bartley C. Crum, $3, Simon & 
Schuster; A Palestine Picture Book, $5, 
Schocken Books, 1947. 

Film: Palestine, March of Time 
Forum Edition— Consult your local 
film library. 

Organizations: Institute of Arab- 
American Affairs, 160 Broadway, NYC; 
American Zionist Emergency Council, 
842 Madison Avenue, NYC; British In- 
formation Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 


What's Ahead 


(Each week under this heading, you 
wil] find notices of material which will 
appear in future issues. You may find 
this listing helpful in developing your 
program for the coming weeks.) 

September 22, 1947 


Special issue on Palestine and the 
Arab League: Forum discussion on Pal- 
estine’s future, by Dr. Emanuel Nev- 
mann, President of the Zionist Organi- 
zation of America, and Abdul Rahman 
Azzam Pasha, Secretary-General of the 
Arab League; Palestine, Future Land 
of Milk and Honey?; The Arab League 
Nations; Middle East, Focus Point of 
International Rivalry. 

Also: Armed Forces Unification {Na- 
tional Article). 

September 29, 1947 

Freedom for India: Shake Hands 
with Your Government (First article 
on Inside Washington series); Re- 
modeling Our Executive Department. 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” 
(p. 11-12) 

1. Rule Book for Labor: 1-(b), 2-(b), 
$-(a), 4-(a), 5-(b). 

2. Life-Preserver for Europe: . 1-Ger- 
many, 2-Bevin, 3-Congress, 4-Paris, 5-Sur- 
veying our economic resources, 6-Russia, 
7-Great Britain. 

8. Match Your Wits: 1-(c), rahe) $- 
(e), 4-(a), 5-(b), 6-(c), 7-(c), 8- c). 
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For English Classes 
(Concluded from page 5-T) 


our Puritan ancestors have agreed with 
her? 

3. What is the chief difference be- 
tween the Russian newspapers and radio 
and our own? (The Russian govern- 
ment controls its newspapers and 
radio; they say only what the govern- 
ment tells them to say. Our papers and 
radio are more free to say what they 
wish. ) 

4. Why do the Russians think we 
are destined to go to pieces? (Because 
they believe that all capitalistic nations 
cannot continue to prosper. They be- 
lieve that we have over-expanded our 
factory system and will have trouble 
finding enough markets for our goods 
to keep our workers employed. ) 

5. What reasons do the Russians give 
for saying we are militaristic? (We have 
air and sea bases around the world; 
the largest air force; and the atom 
bomb. ) 

6. If Russia does not really believe 
what she says about us, why does she 
say it? To win sympathy in Si 
encourage Russians into working harder; 
to support her idea that capitalist coun- 
tries are doomed.) 

Activities 

Have one or more members of the 
class volunteer to listen to the next 
CBS broadcast of the program, As 
Others See Us, and make a brief oral 
report to the class. 

2. Prepare a two-minute talk on 
“Are other people justified in what 
they say about us?” 

3. Read the Saturday articles by Sa- 
ville R. Davis on “What Do They Think 
of America?” in the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

4. Have class write a three-sentence 
summary, digesting what the members 
learned from reading “The World 
Looks at Us.” Refer to text if necessary. 


Summary and Application 


In what way has today’s discussion 
made clearer to you what other people 


think about us? 


References . 


1. Life. “Italy’s Myth of America,” 
by Carlo Levi. July 7, 1947, p. 83. 

2. New York Times Magazine. 
“America and Russia — Dangers and 
Hopes,” by Brooks Atkinson. June I, 
1947, pp. 7, 8. 

8. The Traveller's Eye, edited by 
Dorothy Carrington. 

4. American Notes, by Charles 
Dickens. 

5. America Revisited, by George 


‘Sala. 


6. The American Commonwealth, by 
James Bryce. 

7. The American Character, by Dr. 
Dennis Brogan. 

8. My American Adventure, by Dr. 
Erna Barschak. 


ANY RESEMBLANCE IS 
PURELY COINCIDENTAL — (p. 21) 


Discussion Questions 

What are some current movies which 
would give a foreigner a definite im- 
pression about the U. S.? 


COMPOSE YOURSELF! (p. 23) 


The first article of the composition 
series might be called “What's in a 
Word?” Miss Watts, an experienced 
English teacher, talks the language of 
youth when she discusses the right word 
for the right place. 


Activity 
1. Have students read the article. 
2. Students can make a list of other 
words which are frequently overworked. 
Using dictionaries and _ thesauruses, 


they can look up acceptable alternates 
for them. 


POETRY: WHAT’S YOUR PQ? (p. 24) 
Aim 

To prove to students that reading 
poetry is fun. 


Method 


The poetry column is arranged in the 
form $e quiz program in which the 
students are fer to identify the 
authors of well-known poems. Answers 
are at bottom of this page. 


THE BOOK PARADE (p. 24) 


Robert P. T. Coffin’s Yankee Coast is 
reviewed in a readable style aimed to 
attract youthful readers. The book col- 
umn is a bi-weekly feature presenting 
books chosen for their literary merit as 
well as for their readability. 


YOUNG VOICES (p. 25) 
Aims 

To give young we pe an opportunity 
to have their material published and to 
encourage them to write by presenting 
stimulating stories, poems, etc., of other 
youthful authors. 


READ ALL ABOUT IT (p. 26) 
Aim 

To improve geading speed and com- 
prehension through a series of planned 
exercises and quizzes. 


Introduction 


This weekly feature will include ar- 
ticles on reading techniques such as 
reading for understanding, to get the 
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Coming Next Week 


Hereafter space will be given to 
an outline of content for the three 
ensuing issues. This week the de- 
tails for the coming issues will be 
found on pages 3-T and 4-T. 











main ideas, for speed (skimming), to 
get specific information, etc. Reading 
charts, maps, graphs, etc., also will be 
featured. 


WORDS TO THE WISE (p. 26) 
Aim 

To build vocabulary by a series of 
interesting word studies. 


Introduction 


Through “word games” students will 
be encouraged to broaden their know- 
ledge of words and their exact use. 
This bi-weekly feature will be alter- 
nated with “Slim Syntax,” a special fea- 
ture which answers questions from 
young people on words, grammar, punc- 
tuation, and usage. 


SHORT STORY: “FIDDLER WITH A 
STRAD” (p. 27) 


Discussion 

After students have read the story, 
they could discuss “Is it our duty to 
make right a wrong done by a member 
of our family?” (Example: If your 
brother does not pay a bill, should you 
see that it gets paid?) 


SALESMANSHIP: SIX MILLION JOBS 
(p. 34) 

This is the first article in the regular - 
vocational guidance series. In the Sep- 
tember 29 issue will appear “Clerical 
Workers,” and in the October 13 issue, 
“Personal Service Jobs.” 


BOY DATES GIRL: HAPPY NEW YEAR 
(p. 29) 


The first article in the popular Gay 
Head series on personal and social 
guidance. This self-teaching feature is 
a springboard for lively classroom or 
club discussion periods. It also offers 
stimulating material for assembly pro- 
grams. 





Answers to “What's Your PQ” (p. 24) 

(1) Walt Whitman, (2) Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet, (3) Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, (4) Oliver Wendell Holmes, (5) 
Carl Sandburg. 


Answers to “Words to the Wise” (p. 26) 
The answers for Expressive Expressions 


are: (1) e, (2) d, (3) a, (4) £, (5) b, 
(6) 4, (7) ¢ (8) g, (9) bh. 
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Cau Your Stadeuts Pad w/e 
Oue Wiuute UN Lucy pe 





Who is America’s UN Ambassador? 
Who is the UN Secretary-General? 
How often does the General Assembly meet? 


What is a plenary session? 











What's the total membership of the UN Security Council? 
How many permanent members of the UN Security Council? 








What does UNESCO stand for? 
What city will be the home of the UN? 
What are the official languages of the UN? 

Where does the UN Security Council meet? 








THEY MAY COME OUT WITH FLYING COLORS — 
BUT THERE’S SO MUCH MORE THEY MUST KNOW ABOUT THE UN 


Here’s how every student can have his own 
FREE copy of The United Nations at Work, 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ full-scale handbook 
tracing development, organization and func- 
tions of the United Nations . . . simplified vo- 
cabulary . . . wealth of maps and charts . . . 
introduction by Trygve Lie ... page after page 
of vital UN information. 


Place your classroom subscription order for 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC NOW .. . each student 


who subscribes will receive his own individu 
copy FREE as a supplement to the October 20 
issue of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC. Use the co 

ient coupon below — indicate your order: 
tear off coupon and put it in the mail TODAT 


IN ADDITION — get the beautiful wall chart 
Flags of the United Nations in Full Color (2: 
x28”) ready to hang in your classroom. FR 


with each final order of ten or more classre 
subscriptions to SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, 


AND for your ENGLISH classes: 
TWENTY GRAND: TWENTY SHORT STORY CLASSICS ... 


All chosen from the best that have appeared in SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES . . . brilliant examples that will serve as an inspiring guide to 
students . . . writers like Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, John Steinbeck, 
Sinclair Lewis, and Stephen Vincent Benet . . . absorbing reading by 
acknowledged modern masters . . . a must for students. TWENTY 
GRAND —in this handy Bantam Book edition —is offered exclusively 


‘0 subscribers of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. Only 20c when o 
in groups of five or more. Original cloth bound edition sold for $i 
under the title Here We Are. Use the handy coupon below. Ente 
the quantity you need—tear off coupon—enclose with check 
money order and put it in the mail TODAY. 


I may revise this order within 3 weeks of receipt 
of first issue. A final order card will be sent me. 
PER STUDENT PER SEMESTER 

Combination Edition 


Social Studies Edition 





(check or money order). Please send 
copies of TWENTY GRAND at 20c per copy 
(group orders of five or more). 
e SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES e 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN FOR SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


PLEASE SEND ME COPIES OF Combination Edition 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC AS IN. ——____Secial Studies Ed. 
DICATED —> Advanced English Ed. 
































